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NOTES 


THE chief sensation of the week has been the death of 
Prince Bismarck. This event will hardly affect European 
politics, as, except as critic, the departed statesman had 
long ceased actively to participate in the government of 
his country. Rather on the possible revelations which 
are nearly sure to follow his demise does interest centre at 
present. We had to wait some fifty years for the 
memoirs of Talleyrand. The Bismarck memoirs may be 
'made public in as many months. One bar there might be 
_to their publication—namely, the intervention of the 
Emperor William, who, should the family protest, may 
point to his ex-Minister’s example for at least one notorious 
precedent. 


As ALL the world knows by this time, Lord Salisbury 
‘has a poor opinion of railways. They afford, to be sure, 
a quick way of getting about, but how they should serve 
any other purpose, how they should be a means of con- 
quest, passes his comprehension. ‘‘I do not see,” he 
Said to his astonished peers on Monday, ‘‘ how the liberty 
to make a railway and to run a railway can give to any 
foreign country a political power over China.” But it is 
“about railways in China that his opinion is poorest. They 
‘are physically impossible. The Chinese don’t want them. 
They won't pay. Indeed, all things considered, British 
interests and British capital are to be congratulated on the 
act that such railways as may be builtyin China will be 
ilt by Russians or Germans or French or Belgiafis. And 
Lord Salisbury finds the proof of the soundness of t 
Odd views in the backwardness of British capital 


venture itself in railway building in China. It does not 
seem to have occurred to him that the true reason of the 
backwardness is to be found in his own odd views about 
railways and the policy bred of them. 


But something has happened. Not, however, “a 
change in Lord Salisbury’s views aforesaid, for he 
reaffirmed them all over again the other night, in reply to 
Lord Kimberley. The change is rather in his policy, and 
itis a startling and a welcome change. On July 22 he 
cabled to Sir Claude Macdonald: ‘‘ You are authorised 
to inform the Chinese Government that Her Majesty’s 
Government will support them in resisting any Power 
which commits an act of aggression on China on account 
of China having granted permission to make or Support 
any railway or public work to a British subject.” Since 
Lord Salisbury refuses to believe that the French Minister 
at Pekin has interdicted the British concession for a rail- 
way from Kowloon to Canton, the particular occasion of 
this forceful instruction to Sir Claude Macdonald can only 
be M. Pavloff’s interdiction of the British concession of a 
railway to Niu-Chwang; and it will be interesting to 
watch the result. 


WitHIn twenty-four hours of the receipt of his 
authority our Ambassador had informed the Yamen that 
Great Britain would ‘‘not tolerate any interference of 
another Power” as between Her Majesty’s subjects and 
the Chinese Government in contracts freely entered into 

ith them by the latter. Nothing daunted, M. Pavloff the 
PEN, ne ay repeated with added emphasis his protest 


aah against the projected contract in the matter of the Niu- 
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Chwang railway extension loan from the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank. The Chinese Government is now occupied 
in solving the riddle, for them and for us most momentous, 
which of the two Powers, Russia or England, is the more 
likely to follow up its words by deeds. If they decide for 
Russia—and, in the light of all that has happened since the 
episode"of the two British warships’ at Port Arthur, the 
Chinese Government may be excused if it should decide 
that, of the two Powers, Russia is the least likely to eat its 
words—Lord Salisbury in his turn will have a problem to 
solve. For under his instructions and in sight of the 
whole world Sir Claude Macdonald has thrown down the 
gauntlet. 


But not only in Manchuria is Russia resolute to slam 
the door on British enterprise—in Persia also she is pur- 
suing the same baneful policy. The Shah being in want 
of money, arranged with the Bank of Persia for a loan of 
4£1,250,000 on the security of the Customs of the Southern 
half of his dominions. The British Government approved 
and promoted the operation, and all that was needed to 
complete it was the formal signature of the Persian 
Government, when, under instructions from St. Petersburg, 
the Russian Minister at Teheran peremptorily forbade the 
loan, and, says the Z7zmes, offered a much larger loan on 
the security of the entire Customs of Persia. 


Tue Shah is reported to be equally afraid to accept 
British money lest he should mortally offend Russia, or 
Russian money lest he should tighten her grip on Persia. 
Our Minister at Teheran might profitably receive a dupli- 
cate of the cablegram despatched to Sir Claude Macdonald 
on July 22—the telegram read to the House of Lords on 
Monday last. Or does Lord Salisbury intend to establish 
our claim to an open door in Persia at Pekin? He canif he 
will but believe that it is the mandate of the country that 
he should do so. 


Major Spitspury and his companions of the Zour- 
maline were engaged in a distinctly unlawful enterprise. 
But an enterprise may be unlawful and yet laudable ; and 
everyone who knows the condition of the people of the 
Sus Valley and the North-West Sahara—unfortunately 
there are few who do—will hold that he does a laudable 
deed, be the motive of it philanthropy or the pursuit of 
gain, who enables or seeks to enable these people to throw 
off the infernal yoke of the Sultan of Morocco. They 
have always repudiated his sovereignty, and are careful 
to explain that their recognition of him as the spiritual 
head of their faith is not to be interpreted as an admission 
of his temporal claims. The Foreign Office notifies afresh 
this week that the British Government holds the North- 
West African coast as far as Cape Bojador to be part of 
the dominions of his Majesty, the Sultan of Morocco ; but 
this is against the will and wish of the tribes dwelling in 
these regions ; witness the fact that, some nineteen years 
ago, Lord Salisbury being then at the Foreign Office, Her 
Majesty’s Government contemplated the issue of a Royal 
Charter to a British Company then in occupation of this 
coast and its hinterland. 


But the problem of immediate concern is not so much 
the rightful ownership of the unhappy lands to the south 
of the great Atlas chain, as the reason why our Foreign 
Oifice has pursued Major Spilsbury, young Grey, and the 
rest of them with such amazing ardour. 


It is an unlawful 
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act to smoke in certain public places, and a notice to that 
effect is always posted up; but this does not mean that 
the authorities would be warranted in prosecuting every 
member of the British public they may catch transgress- 
ing the rule. Just so in the Zourmaline affair. Somebody 
at the Foreign Office has been righteous overmuch. 


Mr. Dovucuty, formerly Radical and Home Rule 
member for-Grimsby, was on Wednesday re-elected by 
his constituents as a Liberal-Unionist by the enormous 
majority of 1,751 votes, the largest majority that the con- 
stituency has ever witnessed. Mr. Doughty has had the 
courage to publicly renounce his adherence to the Irish 
policy inaugurated by Mr. Gladstone, and his constituency 
has most heartily approved. This step and the resulting 
figures have an importance which is easily under-estimated. 
To our thinking, Mr. Doughty has set in motion a current 
whose workings may end in an altogether new and pro- 


gressive Liberal programme, to say nothing of a reunited 


party. 


On the Thursday following Mr. Doughty’s triumphant 
re-election, the result of the poll in the Launceston 
Division was declared. Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., the 
Liberal candidate, simply romped in here by a majority of 
1,088 votes. The Liberals are more than ordinarily 
jubilant in consequence, and the more advanced section of 
the party is rapidly recovering from the douche of cold 
water inflicted. by the conscientious Mr. Doughty—the 
‘turncoat ” we find him styled in various quarters. 


Tue Vaccination Bill has naturally failed to get through 
the House of Lords in its present shape. The ‘‘ conscience 
clause” is an absurdity, only possible in a country where 
the pampering of the lower orders is steadily approaching 
the nauseous. Vaccination is an affair of hygiene and not 
of ethics ; and the only ‘‘ conscience ” worthy of considera- 
tion is that of the citizen who is willing to undergo a certain 
insignificant inoculation, in order to render himself and his 
fellow-citizens immune from an infectious disease which, 
in its time, has proved itself to be a national and far- 
reaching scourge. If the House of Lords is wise, it will 
simply smother the Vaccination Bill and all its works. 
Mr. Holman Hunt—than whom no more benevolent critic 
could exist—has united with the Royal College of Surgeons 
and the Royal College of Physicians in a denunciation of 
these knock-kneed amendments. The veteran artist points 
out that the present generation has seen so little of small- 
pox, and knows even less of its terrible disfigurements, 
that it no longer fears the scourge which our grand-parents 
dreaded above all others. Thereis no reason why the next 
should see and know more. 


Mr. Hootey’s dealings with the aristocracy make 
interesting, if unedifying, reading. Nor does our respect 
for the directors of public companies acquire fresh impetus 
after the alleged disclosures of the last few weeks. In 
fact, ‘‘ director of a public company” will shortly stand 
synonym for much that hitherto has been otherwise ex- 
pressed, if more reports of a similar nature to those 
already published reach us from the Bankruptcy Court, 
where Ernest Terah is at present undergoing examination. 
Should this be the case, what are the directors of other 
companies going to do? Surely there must be some 
proud men among company directors—in addition to 
proud names. Why do honest directors not combine 
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and form a society or guild, the membership of which 
should only be open to men of unblemished character? A 
guild such as this, whose council would publicly strike 
off its rolls any member guilty of dishonest practices, 
would not only give the director additional status, but 
render a position which at present is under general 
suspicion a thing to be both coveted and sought after. 


Mr. Kensit has given orders that no “‘ brawling in 
church” shall occur till after the glorious first. The sixth 
of November is the exact date, the first Sunday in the 
month the occasion. Meanwhile we advise the Bishops 
to make the most of this close season and apply all needed 
pressure upon theirsubordinates, who are doubtless ruefully 
scanning the domestic calendar and counting the weeks. 
Mr. Kensit seems to be a determined character, although 
but an humble instrument. We cordially trust that the 
Church will find a satisfactory way of dispensing with his 
services. This ritualistic squabble is unworthy of the body 
in whose charge the national establishment is given. 
Statesmanship and churchmanship cannot be altogether 
dead in a country whose roll of ecclesiastics contains a score 
of names eminent in either field. 


THE season that is just over has been remarkable for 
revelations about the real life of our complex Society. 
As a rule the smooth current of social life is ruffled by no 
strong breezes, But this season we have had some startling 
peeps below the surface. Lord William Nevill has shown 
the world how the ‘‘smart” live, the Grosvenor Hotel 
Directors have brought into public gaze the morality of 
middle-class tradesmen, Lady Tatton Sykes and her hus- 
band are scarcely buttresses of our territorial system, and 
Dr. Collins is important as a symptom of widespread 
degeneracy which it has been convenient to burke and 
conceal. ‘‘ Ancient history,” say the men of the world 
truly enough, but the important point is that these things 
and the knowledge of them are not confined to sets and 
cliques. They are proclaimed urd e¢ orbi. They will have 
their effect on the social and political influence of the 
wealthy classes. To complete the tale comes Mr. Hooley 
with his price list of the Peerage. It is quite time the 
season has come to an end. 


A LIVERPOOL special jury has given a provincial actor- 
manager #40 damages because the Birmingham Daily 
Post criticised unfavourably a play called The Christian’s 
Cross and the Martyr’s Crown. The actor, as usual, said 
the criticism was malicious. These actors evidently believe 
that all unfavourable criticism is malicious, but as the other 
Birmingham papers condemned the piece, we must suppose 
either that there is a singularly high malice-pressvre in that 
town or that there was a ‘‘ conspiracy ” (another favourite 
notion of actors) against the country actor. That the title 
did not prejudice the jury shows an esthetic liberality 
which is creditable to a Lancashire city, though their verdict 
shows they are not sufficiently advanced to judge of the 
merits of pure criticism. The law that allows such a 
tribunal for such cases will certainly have to be altered, 
and meanwhile actors will find that the resources of the 
English language are quite equal to the task of con- 
demning incompetence without exhibiting either malice or 
prejudice. 


THE Maidenhead magistrates have been wielding the 
flail of justice with some virility of late. The newest 


victims are two punters and a noble lord. The crimes of 
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the punters are technical disobedience to Mr. Lock-keeper 
Topham at Boulter’s Lock, and the noble lord at the same 
place used language that was more lordly than noble. 
The fines were £4, £4, and £9 respectively. We discern 
in Mr. Lock-keeper Topham’s Catonian spirit the bacillus 
of that official hierarchy which is at once the pride of 
Frenchmen and the ridicule of everybody else. But, 
perhaps, it is conscientiousness. If so, that quality of 
his needs a little humane muzzling ; for Mr. Zangwill has 
told us that a man with a conscience is bound to come to 
a badend, and Spectatorial Addison placed the possession of 
a conscience after the possession of a clear judgment. 
But, besides being the advocate of a ‘‘ Ram-you-damn- 
you” policy—we hasten to add that the four-decker 
adjective is Kipling’s—Mr. Lock-keeper Topham has a 
pretty wit ; for (they do say) he toyed punningly with the 
name (Manners) of one of the punters who spoke back at 
him. Apart from anything else, no person who is addicted 
to punning should be entrusted with the key of Boult-er’s 
Lock. We severely deprecate the practice. 


VOLUNTEERING is becoming a serious business. It is 
no longer a matter of playing at soldiers, and that"not 
well. This season Aldershot is being visited by tens of 
thousands of these citizen soldiers, who are brigaded with 
regulars, and are finding that the Duke of Connaught— 
one of the best friends the Volunteers ever had—expects 
them to work hard and to make little of all the dis- 
comforts. There was a brigade of Scottish Volunteers 
being ‘‘stiffened” last week, willingly undergoing as 
much as thirty-four hours’ travelling for the privilege of 
spending a week with the regulars in the great training 
centre. This week the Western Counties Brigade has had 
its turn, in company with the East and West London and 
Home Counties Brigades, numbering twenty battalions, 
while the Public Schoolboys are also soldiering. Anyone 
who has paid a flying visit to Aldershot during the past 
few weeks will appreciate the splendid work which the 
Duke of Connaught and his staff are doing. To have 
won the praise of so conscientious a commander as his 
Royal Highness is a testimonial to the progress which 
the Volunteers are making. Add to this soldiering at 
Aldershot, the score of camps that are now being held up 
and down the country, and it will be understood how 
little ground there is for girding at this force. Volunteers 
are taking themselves seriously, so are the military 
authorities from Lord Wolseley downwards; so where does 
the girding of the arm-chair critic come in ? 


A sLicuT difficulty in regard to the water supply on 
Salisbury Plain has been absurdly magnified. A hitch has 
occurred owing to the failure of the boring operations of 
the Royal Engineers, but this does not mean that all the 
arrangements for the manceuvres will have to be cancelled, 
and that the military authorities will become the laughing 
stock of Europe. Our army organisation is not perfect, 
but it is not as feeble as some people seem to suppose. 
The difficulty is merely of a temporary character, and that 
it will be surmounted no one doubts. There is water in 
Wiltshire, and the military authorities have miles of pipes 
on the spot, so that the matter is already on the way 
to a satisfactory solution ; and it is most improbable that 
any of the arrangements will be seriously affected. 


THE recent spell of fine weather has wrought wonders 
in our cricket-fields. Last week’s crop of centuries was 
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one of the most remarkable on record, and averages are 
looking particularly fine just at present. The foremost 
contributor to this output was William Gunn, of Notting- 
ham. His not-out innings of 236 against Surrey, con- 
tributed in the first half of the week, was not only the 
veteran’s highest score, but a substantial part of the 
highest total ever compiled against Surrey trundling—548 
for nine wickets stood on the scoring board at the close of 
a game necessarily a draw. While Gunn was piling on 
shis centuries, Dr. W. G. Grace was limiting himself to 93. 
The reason for this display of temperance was that the 
Doctor had never made exactly 93 before. This object 
achieved, he declared, and now he can claim to have 
played inningses varying from the circular blob to a 
century without a fracture in the succession. 


It may be invidious to further distinguish, but other 
scorers of the past week are Mr. C. B. Fry, who has 
become dangerously consistent now that his bowling days 
are over, and Mr. H. H. Marriott, whom we are glad to 
say is sustaining a reputation made at the ’Varsity by 
doing wonders for Leicestershire. Lord Hawke, too, 
showed wonderful form this last week. But the question 
is, Who did not? As we go to press come news of 
Surrey’s big score at the Oval against Yorkshire. Abel 
made 114. This is what we call a quick recovery. 


VA VICTIS 


THE terms of peace which Spain is pondering possess one 
or two features which the outside world may profitably 
ponder also. In the first place they establish for the 
United States the honourable title of being the first Power 
to break with the merciless tradition, the tradition to which 
the great German now awaiting burial lent the sanction of 
his name, that a victor State may exact from its beaten 
foe any penalty in treasure short only of irretrievable ruin. 
International law, and this is its condemnation, is but an 
uncritical reflex of international practice, of what is bad in 
that practice no less than of what is good ; and so it came 
to pass that the right of the conqueror to extort from the 
conquered a crippling tribute promptly received the recog- 
nition of the professors of international law, warranted by a 
captivating array of arguments drawn principally from 
considerations of expediency. It was contended—and this 
is what won the plain man’s assent—that nothing would 
more powerfully contribute to maintain the peace of the 
world than the knowledge that, in the event of war, the 
loser would be mulct in the untaxed costs of both sides. 
Yet a moment’s consideration will show that the possi- 
bility of having to pay a war indemnity contributes 
nothing to the maintenance of peace, for the simple 
reason that, except in the rare case of sheer aggression 
on the one side and sheer self-defence on the other, the 
combatants both reckon on coming out payee. And there 
is another reason why the victor’s claim to levy tribute 
at will should not have received so facile a sanction from 
international lawyers. It is to the interest of our common 
civilisation that a beaten Power should quickly and 
thoroughly recover economic health. But war indemnities, 
after the pattern of that levied by Germany on France, by 
delaying recovery directly conflict with this interest, and 
tend to cumber the world with decrepit States. Not 
every nation possesses the marvellous recuperative power 
displayed by France in the early ’Seventies, and it may 
safely be said that France herself no longer possesses it. 
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So, then, in declining to exact from Spain a pecuniary 
forfeit, over and above the cession of territory, and in 
thus breaking what threatened to become a maleficent tra- 
dition, Mr. McKinley has done civilisation good service. 

Another less satisfactory feature of the terms of peace, 
or, to be quite accurate, of the abstract of them published 
by the Washington Government, is that the crux of the 
whole situation—the future of the Philippines—is left an 
open question. So striking is the contrast between this 
article of the offer and all the rest that curiosity is at 
once proyoked as to the reason for it. About Cuba, 
about Puerto Rico, about the Ladrones, as about 
Hawaii, Mr. McKinley showed no faltering. With 
a precision and promptitude which call for warmest 
commendation, he shaped his policy and formulated 
his demands; but about the Philippines he is, or 
seems to be, undecided, irresolute. Query: Is Mr. 
McKinley, in pursuance of his manifest desire to be 
the executive of the national rather than the party 
will, merely echoing a certain indecision which he detects, 
but which we cannot, in the various voices of public 
opinion? Or is he seeking to build a golden bridge for 
his fallen foe? The hardest sacrifice Spain could be 
called upon to make outside Europe is the cession of the 
Philippines. To the prospect of the loss of her West 
Indian territory she has grown accustomed. But to the 
prospect of the loss of Manila she has not grown accus- 
tomed, and to haul down her flag there as she is prepared 
to haul it down at Havana—on demand—would be an 
intolerable blow to her pride and place. If this beso, Mr. 
McKinley, in affording Spain an opportunity of ceding 
the Philippines in conference, is but displaying that 
quality which is mightiest in the mighty. However this may 
be, we can as yet find no reason for construing his pro- 
posals with respect to the Philippines into an abandon- 
ment either of the insurgents to Spain, with no better 
defence against her cruel vengeance than her paper pro- 
mises, or of the Spanish population to the insurgents, 
invested with powers of self-government they are alto- 
gether too crude and too sore to wield wisely. But, more 
than this, only the Stars and Stripes can save the 
Philippines from becoming the cockpit of Europe. A con- 
sideration this, which we may be sure Mr. McKinley, with 
his proven width of view, will not be likely to overlook in 
any arrangement he may make for their future. 


THE HUNAN QUESTION 


By our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Dankow, June 23. 


1 ARRIVED here some days since from Chang’sha Fu, the 
capital of Hunan, and the most anti-foreign stronghold 
in the Empire. During my recent journey I was able to 
glean much important information, and I likewise had the 
advantage of viewing this ‘‘ promised land” at the period 
when the inland waters nearly were at their highest, and 
consequently am at present more fully qualified to dis- 
cuss the subject of the development of Hunan than I was 
after my pioneering tour last autumn and winter. My 
first favourable impressions of this province as a rich 
virgin territory highly adaptable to scientific development 
have been fully confirmed; but I shall make no further 
mention of this subject, as I consider it to be premature 


until the more important question of Hunan as Hunan has 
been discussed. 
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I greatly doubt if the readers of THe OvutTLooK 
remember anything of the Yang-tsi riots of 1891, so I 
shall tell them in a nutshell what happened. The Literati 
of Hunan, headed by an ex-Mandarin named Chow Han, 
organised an anti-missionary—indeed I had better say 
anti-foreign—crusade. By the aid of agents and pamphlets 
of the vilest description they goaded on the but too- 
willing inhabitants of the various Treaty Ports and 
missionary districts throughout the Yang-tsi Valley, and 
with most deplorable results. Missionary institutions 
and foreign dwellings were sacked and burned, and at one 
station two foreigners were barbarously murdered. This 
attempt to evict the ‘foreign devil” from the ‘‘ Flowery 
Land” originated in Hunan, and from that time 
until the present this province has been the hot- 
bed of anti-foreign feeling in China. The recent riots 
at Shashih were caused by Hunanese, and until these 
people have been once and for ever shown that the 
Foreigner intends to remain in and develop the Yang-tsi 
provinces there can be no permanent peace in Central 
China. During my sojourn at the provincial capital I 
have discussed this matter exhaustively with the high 
officials (who, I may mention, are not Hunanese, as a 
Chinese official cannot hold office in his native province), 
and they all declare that they are unable to protect 
foreigners within their jurisdiction, I am myself satisfied 
that this is so, and, further, that Home Rule exists to a 
large extent in Hunan. Whenever the question of 
opening up Hunan to foreign trade and intercourse has 
come upon the /afis, the officials all declare that any 
force majeure on the part of the Foreign Ministers at 
Peking would lead to a rebellion, the horrors of which they 
vividly paint. No doubt the wily Mandarin is a hard nut 
to crack ; but it is really deplorable to think that hitherto 
he has been so entirely successful in staving off the settle- 
ment of the Hunan question. Any endeavour on the part 
of Foreign Ministers at the capital to press for the opening 
of Treaty Ports in this province has been met by the reply, 
** You really must wait a little longer till things are more 
settled. The people are beginning to recognise the good 
points in things foreign, and any undue pressure just now 
would capsize the present excellent trend of their feelings.” 
No doubt, Her Majesty’s Minister met with such a reply 
when discussing the question of opening Yoh Chow Fu 
to foreign trade ; and it may be remembered that the open- 
ing of this port was to be kept in abeyance for a period of 
two years ! 

Having travelled through Hunan and surveyed the 
more important waterways within its boundaries, I am 
convinced that the only adequate way to break down the 
hostility of its people, and open up this latent Eldorado to 
foreign enterprise and commerce, would be as follows :— 

(1) Cause to be opened as Treaty Ports—(a) The pro- 
vincial capital, Chang’sha Fu ; (6) Siang-tan; (c) Chang- 
teh Fu. The first-named city is the residence of the 
Governor and seat of the high officials. It is likewise the 
stronghold of the anti-foreign Literati, whose boast is that 
no ‘‘ Pig-goat devils” (a metropolitan term for the gens 
Yang-kwei'tze, or foreign devil) shall ever reside therein. 
Siang-tan, situated thirty miles above the capital and 
upon the same waterway, is the most important trade 
centre in the province, and hardly second to this city 
comes Chang-teh Fu, the capital of Western Hunan. All 
these points can be reached by shallow-draught steamer 
for at least nine months yearly; and were the rivers 
properly looked after and dredged at certain shallow 
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crossings, navigation for twelve months yearly should be 
practicable. 

(2) The establishment of Consulates at these places, 
and the right of residence to be granted to foreigners at 
any point within the boundaries of Hunan. 

(3) Last, but most important of all, the presence of 
foreign gunboats for police duty upon the inland water- 
ways. 

With regard to the last item, I must again draw the 
attention of those who are really interested in the ques- 
tion of the rapid development of the Yang-tsi provinces 
to the urgent necessity that exists in these waters for a 
flotilla of shallow-draught gunboats of the Woodlark class. 
For four months yearly our two shallow-draught sloops on 
this station, H.M.S. Phenix and Algerine, could reach 
Siang-tan or Chang’sha Fu on the Siang River, but for the 
remaining months of the year we have no suitable gunboats 
for such work. 

It is well known that our neighbours across the 
English Channel have cast their eyes upon Hunan, and 
no doubt are anxious to include it within their sphere of 
influence. At present a mission consisting of four French 
gentlemen is crossing Hunan, having come from Kwei 
Chau. Ten days since they had arrived at a point only 
thirty miles above me on the Siang River, and I learned 
from the natives that they were surveying and travelling 
slowly. Their countrymen are busy in Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Kwei Chau, and Szechuan, and a glance at 
the map of China will show that their intended sphere of 
influence will form a barrier between China and British 
India. : 

From Peking comes the news that the Emperor is 
endeavouring to pull himself together and gather round 
him good advisers. 

Kindly excuse a scrawl; but Iam minus a portion of 
my right forefinger, which has just been cut away, owing 
to blood-poisoning. The Hunan question is of great im- 
portance to us, and the Government should be urged to 
take immediate action. I have promised to pilot our 
gunboats if they go soon. M. O'SULLIVAN. 


PRINCE BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN 
By ONE WHO KNEW HIM 


Ir would be difficult to select a period in the history of 
the world more remarkable than the nineteenth century. 
In politics, in literature and in science 
men have appeared whose influence has 
been deep and abiding, and, as far as 
thought is concerned, the thirteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries alone can be compared in importance with the 
age in which we live. In the early days of the thirteenth 
century the Arabic commentators of Aristotle began to 
be studied in the schools of Paris. The result was an 
outbreak of speculation which engaged the thoughts of 
men for ages and evolved a system which dominates 
Roman Catholic theology to this day. The fifteenth 
century witnessed the revival of learning, and the great 
discoveries ; it also marks the opening of a new epoch in 
the history of the world. The age in which we live has 
seen developments in every science so great and wonder- 
ful as to dizzy and appal, and so far-reaching and profound 
that it will be impossible for a long time to come to gauge 
their true significance. 

Some of the statesmen of the century have been in- 
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their way as remarkable as the men of science, and among 
them by far the most conspicuous and greatest figure was 
that of Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck. The esta- 
blishment of the new German Empire is the most im- 
portant event in modern political history. It means not 
merely the creation of a Great Power in Central Europe, 
but the increasing influence of German modes of thought 
all over the world. The spread of the German language 
during the last quarter of a century has been astounding. 
In France, Italy, and even in Spain all educated men are 
able at least to read it; whereas some sixty years ago at 
Oxford Dr. Pusey was the only man who knew it, and he, 
unfortunately, persuaded Newman not to learn it. The 
results of German research and criticism are modifying 
venerable opinions in politics as well as in science and 
theology. New doctrines as to the social functions of the 
State are finding wide acceptance, and this alone is enough 
to make the reconstruction of the German Empire a 
turning point in European history. 

This was the work mainly of four great men—King 
William I. of Prussia, Field-Marshal Roon, Field-Marshal 
Moltke, and Prince Bismarck. It is difficult to determine 
‘the importance of the work done by each. It was King 
William who selected the other three for office, and with- 
out his steadfastness, his rectitude of purpose, and his 
~marvellous talents as a ruler it would have been impossible 
for Bismarck to accomplish his portion of the task. 
Neither could he have done it without the assistance of 
Roon, the famous Minister of War, a man of rare 
administrative genius and of singular nobility of character, 
which gave him exceptional weight in the country. 
Moltke used the army which was created by the King 
and by Roon with prodigious effect. Without Bismarck, 
however, neither the great qualities and abilities of the 
King, nor the striking capacity of Roon, nor the brilliant 
and astounding victories of Moltke would hardly have 
sufficed to restore the German Empire. They would 
hardly have availed had they not been allied with the 
diplomatic skill of Prince Bismarck, with his sound 
common-sense, accurate historical knowledge, and power 
of gauging the forces of European life. 


Prince Bismarck was a member of an old Branden- 
\burg family, which has been settled in the Mark since the 
fourteenth century. The Bismarcks be- 
long to that race of sturdy Prussian 
squires which has rendered incalculable 
“services to the Prussian State, services that have not been 
appreciated by superficial critics mainly because there was 
nothing meretricious about them. The surroundings of a 
squire do not tend to produce a statesman. Prince 
Bismarck, in a conversation with the writer of this article, 
once remarked that they were hindered from becoming 
statesmen by the want of incentive. The life of a squire 
is a pleasant one, and he has definite duties. The great 
nobleman is naturally, at an early age, trained for high 
office. The man of genius forces his way up if he has no 
position to start with. Prince Bismarck went on to say that, 
in his opinion, Lord Strafford, the unfortunate Minister of 
Charles I., was almost the only real statesman of the 
class to which he himself belonged. Bismarck was sent 
to school at the age of six, and in due course he 
went through the University. He used to relate to 
his friends, long before the wars of 1866 and 1870, 
how during his schoolboy days he used to look with won- 
der at the map of Germany, and, observing the thirty-nine 
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States into which his country was then divided, he hoped 
to do something—however little—to bring them together 
without destroying their several characteristic traditions.. 
When he was at the University, and all through his life, 
he studied history with eagerness. There was not a 
country in Europe with whose institutions, growth, and 
economic condition he was not thoroughly acquainted while 
still a very young man. The writer of this article often 
heard him speak of his obligations to Ranke, and praise 
the political sagacity of that historian. His mastery of 
our language and his acquaintance not merely with the 
works of the great English poets, but also with the half- 
forgotten productions of obscure and second-rate English, 
writers, is well known. 


Bismarck did not take any great part in international 
politics till he was appointed Prussian representative at 
Frankfort in the early ’fifties. He occu- 
In Offce _ pied this post at the time of the Crimean 
War, and his attitude then showed what 
he considered ought to be the policy of Prussia both as 
regards England and the Empire of the Tzars. At 
that time a very distinguished group of men at Berlin— 
among them Bethmann-Hollweg, Count Goltz, Count 
Pourtales—urged strongly an alliance with the Western 
Powers. On the other hand, the Prime Minister, 
Manteuffel, Count Alvensleben-Erxleben, and others who 
were special favourites with the King, were strongly on 
the Russian side. In-this state of affairs Bismarck 
thought himself justified in interfering. It was owing 
mainly to him that Prussia did not take sides with the 
Western Powers. He wrote a series of letters to the 
King and Manteuffel which explain his entire subsequent 
policy. He strongly urged an attitude of friendliness to 
Russia, and in these letters he shows the most profound 
mistrust of England. Although he has always had many 
English friends, and although in one of these letters he 
frankly says that, after his own land, there is no country 
to which he is so much attached as England, still he has 
always held that it would be most imprudent for Prussia 
to rely on Great Britain as an ally. This distrust of 
England became much intensified in the days of Mr. 
Gladstone’s power. It has not become less since Lord 
Salisbury has occupied a commanding position. Prince 
Bismarck has always looked on Lord Salisbury as a clever 
dialectician rather than asa man of action. He, therefore, at 
all times urged on his Sovereign to adhere to a policy of 
friendship to Russia. This has always been his governing 
idea. In obedience to it he rendered substantial service to 
Russia at the time of the Polish insurrection of 1863, and 
on February 11 of that year, when Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
the English Ambassador at Berlin, called on him and 
threatened a coalition against Prussia if her troops should 
cross the Polish frontier to assist the soldiers of the Tzar, 
he quietly answered that at all risks he would not leave 
Russia in the lurch. His loyalty to Russia was well repaid 
in 1870. 


When Prince Bismarck left office eight years ago he 
showed, particularly at first, considerable impatience at 
the manner in which the foreign affairs of 

—and After his country were carried on. His chief 
cause of anxiety was the relations into 

which Prussia drifted as regards the Russian Empire. 
This accounts for most of his public utterances. At 
the same time he undoubtedly felt considerable irri- 
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tation with the Emperor William II. for what he, 
perhaps rightly, considered slight regard. Princess 
Bismarck did not use her influence to calm this irritation. 
As to how far it was justified we of the present generation 
shall most probably never learn. The writer of this 
article has had an opportunity of talking to many persons 
who ought to be well informed, and it would seem that no 
one really knows what passed during the stormy interview 
when Prince Bismarck offered his resignation. Shortly 
after it took place, however, Prince Bismarck saw Sybel, 
the distinguished historian, and told him the story of what 
had taken place. Sybel took it down in writing. What 
he wrote will not be published for a long time to come. 
When it is published all men will judge, if we are not 
much mistaken, that, great as were Bismarck’s services 
to his country, it was absolutely necessary to the present 
Emperor to act as he did. There are letters extant 
written by the old Kaiser William I., showing how sorely 
Bismarck tried his patience in his later years. It is not 
generally known that Moltke highly approved of the step 
taken by the Emperor William II. when he accepted 
Bismarck’s resignation. He was of opinion that the time 
had come when new men should be entrusted with re- 
sponsible positions in the State. He himself besought 
the Emperor to relieve him of his functions, holding that 
those who had united Germany had accomplished their 
mission, The main idea of Bismarck’s policy will, how- 
ever, we feel sure, more and more prevail at Berlin, and 
notwithstanding the influence of the Dowager Empress of 
Russia and the attractions of a French Alliance, a scheme 
which is now being elaborated for a co-operation between 
Prussian and Russian forces in the Far East, in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and even in regions now remote from 
Russian influence, will be adopted at St. Petersburg and 
at Berlin. 


THE TRAMP AND THE HAYRICK 


Joun GruMMET is a comparatively lucky man. For sleeping 
out at Sunderland, with no visible means of subsistence, he 
has got only ‘‘ seven days, without the option,” whereas 
his companion got fourteen days. So when the seventh 
moon has waned, history will repeat itself once more ; one 
will be taken and the other left. These sentences of the 
Sunderland Solons, as Mr. Labouchere calls them, are 
duly pilloried in last week’s Truth, together with two 
other sentences of a similar kind. The first is that of three 
girls at Douglas (Isle of Man) who, for the same offence, 
received twenty-one days each; the second case was that 
of fourteen days for sleeping out at Leominster. A recent 
issue of Zhe Field had a long and, on the whole, sound 
article on the question of punishment for sleeping out in 
the open air. It defended the magisterial jurisdiction upon 
the ground that it was expedient for the magistrates to 
have a discretionary power of imprisoning such vagrants, 
although no definite crime, or intention of crime, could be 
brought home to them. 

The man who snores on into the drowsy ear of night 
from a hayrick, or from the interior of somebody else’s 
barn, is indeed a specuJative quantity. He is the alge- 
braical x of the problem which the parish potentates are 
set to solve; the question is, how often is the answer 
right? We feel a sense of safety in the remark that there 
is much to be said on both sides. Although all criminals 
are the kind of people who loaf about barns and hayricks, 
yet all people who loaf about barns and hayricks are not 
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criminals. This statement—one of a class which is 
usually the bugbear of female comprehension—is never- 
theless reasonable and well-founded ; in its apotheosis it 
is an aliquot part of a curriculum in logic. The difficulty 
it involves is the sphere of that magisterial cognisance 
with which we are now concerned. In common with 
most people in general, and with the owners of hayricks 
and barns in particular, we look askance at the recumbent 
wanderer who has a large family and can moé find work. 
But at the same time we eye with some jealousy the 
magisterial discretion either of a Sunderland Solon or of 
a miniature Deemster. 

The essence of the case seems to be bound up in the 
fact that a very great proportion of the barndoor fraternity 
are undoubtedly criminals in a greater or less degree. So 
the presumption—not unfairly—is that you are not par- 
ticularly respectable if you sleep in somebody else’s barn. 
Consequently if you are found there you must take your 
chance of the result. You may be able to prove your 
respectability, and no doubt the opportunity will be fully 
given. But, before you sleep, you must understand that 
a risk attaches to your slumbers. Circumstances lead to 
the conclusion that such a state of affairs is to the public 
interest, and probably few rightly thinking men would be 
disposed to quarrel with it. 

Of the two evils, therefore—the Sunderland Solon and 
the modern Ulysses—we think the magistrate the less, 
and, consequently, prefer him. Doubtless he makes 
mistakes; but the very nature of sleeping-out cases is 
indeterminate from the point of view of a legal inquiry, 
and in such cases the House of Lords {is as likely to go 
wrong as a Sunderland Solon. 

The evil is at its worst now, for the fine weather of the 
past few weeks encourages the a/ fresco adventurer to 
put himself within the Act, and the local Wearyworlds 
(pace Mr. Crockett) are having a great time of it just now. 
So, great boon though the fine weather is, it has, like all 
other great boons, a leavening of evil. It has always 
been so. At any rate, Horace told us as much two 
thousand years ago when he stole a moment from the 
pitch-pent Falernian and Phyllis’s ankles to confide to 
Pompeius Grosphus the truth that nzhzl est ab omni parle 
beatum. That, however, is poor consolation to the,three 
maidens of Man and John Grummet, lucky man though he 
is ; and it will not, we sadly fear, put much body into the 
regulation skilly. 

J. W. M. 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To the average British household there come week by week pages of 
interesting personal correspondence which tell the story of our vast 
Empire as no historian can tell it. 


THE OUTLOOK would be glad to give its readers some of the most interests 
ing of this correspondence. The Editor therefore invites relatives and 
Jriends of these correspondents to forward such extracts from private 
letters as give items of personal experience from camps pitched in far- 
away countries—camps of war, and the more peaceful settlements of 
miners, explorers, and openers up of scarcely known provinces generally. 
Accounts of hardships borne by land and water are especially desired, 


All correspondence that is sent us will be carefully read, and such extracts 
made for publication as may seem suitable, confidence being, of course, 
respected as regards any purely personal items in the letters. The names 
of the writers will not be published, if a request to that effect accom- 
panies the letter, and all matter that is not printed will be returned to 
the sender at an early date. Full name and address should accompany 
each letter sent, 


Address, the Editor, THz OuTLooK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE STRUGGLE AT THE CAPE 


MUTUAL RECRIMINATIONS—TRUTH WILL OUT— 
MR. RHODES SPEAKS 


(By our Special Correspondent) 

Cape Town, August 4. 
Dr. Smartt?’s revelations of Mr. Merriman’s duplicity and 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s Stock Exchange transactions have fallen 
into the camp of the Afrikander Bond with the effect of a 
bomb-shell. The loyal Dutch are thus furnished with an 
excuse, which many have hastened to use, for breaking 
with the Bond in favour of the Progressives. The Bond 
party admits the check, but asserts that it will fade out 
before polling day, a fortnight hence. Though Mr. 
Merriman is rather pitied than blamed, his political 
position is irretrievably shaken. 

Against Mr. Hofmeyr thelfeeling is one of universal 
repulsion. He has always posed as the one man in 
South Africa whose hands were clean of the Stock 
Exchange. The revelation that all the time he has been 
privately dabbling in shares, and above all in the shares 
of the Chartered Company, has turned even his old poli- 
tical friends against him. His plea that he did not make 
so large a profit as Dr. Smartt alleges, is treated as only 
a confession that Dr. Smartt’s charges are fully warranted. 

The new feature of the campaign is Mr. Rhodes’s 
stirring speeches. He is putting the situation and its 
issues in a light which makes it impossible for candidates 
any longer to sit on the fence. ‘Either you are for the 
Progressive programme and the maintenance of British 
supremacy or you are against both; a midle party is 
impossible.” This is Mr. Rhodes’s line. It has already 
much improved the prospects of his party. 

The Kafir vote is now pretty certain to be cast for 
Progressive candidates. Tengo Jabavu, who attempted 
to win it for the Bond, is a Fingo, and the Kafirs, who are 
a majority of the native electorate, decline to follow him. 

To-day the Progressives admit that their prospects, 
though hopeful and improving, are not yet certain. The 
Afrikander Bond assert that they are assured of a 
majority which will not be less than two and may be 
eight. 


The Cape General Election 


The following letter from a Cape Town correspondent 
enjoying quite exceptional access to trustworthy informa- 
tion will be of special interest if read in the light of the 
above cablegram :— 

Cape Town, July 20. 


Early next month the greatest election battle ever 
fought in the Cape Colony will have to be decided. 
Neither political party has attempted to belittle the 
significance of the struggle; for the party which gets 
the upper hand in the contest will probably do more to 
shape the destinies of South Africa than any yet elected 
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to power. Everybody knows that, and it is this know- 
ledge that has infused into the contest a vigour and an 
amount of feeling which have no parallel in our political 
history. It is generally accepted that during the lifetime 
of the Parliament about to be elected much will be done 
to define the relationships of the Colony towards the 
Mother-country, towards Rhodesia, and towards the 
Transvaal. The question is whether the future Govern- 
ment of the Colony shall be one in full accord and sym- 
pathy with the objects for maintaining and strengthening 
the Imperial supremacy throughout South Africa, but at 
the same time just and amicably disposed towards the 
Republics, guarding their Republicanism, so to say; or 
whether, in place thereof, we shall have a Ministry whose 
sympathies are directed more towards Pretoria than 
towards Westminster—a Ministry which would regard 
with sullen suspicion any action of the Imperial Govern- 
ment calculated to restrain and keep within due bounds 
the anti-British policy of the Transvaal Government. 
Both political parties—Bond and Progressive—recognise 
that this is the true inwardness of the situation, and it is 
this recognition which has lent an interest to the contest 
which no previous election has possessed. 

There is no doubt that the Bond is the better equipped 
for the fray. It has an organisation of fifteen years’ 
growth, admirably adapted to the needs and the circum- 
stances of the people of the country, and electoral 
machinery perfect in every detail. There are branches of 
the Bond in nearly every division and ward of the Colony. 
True, the effective membership comprises barely one- 
tenth of the actual Parliamentary voters of the Colony ; 
but it is well known that every branch is an instrument 
capable of bringing very considerable pressure to bear 
upon electors not actually upon the roll of membership. 
It has a system of boycott as perfect in its way as any that 
ever controlled the Land League, and it possesses in 
ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church a body of men 
wielding enormous influence throughout the Colony—and 
they are exercising that influence, too, alike in the official 
publications of the Church and from the pulpit. Al} 
Bond candidates are ‘‘ on approval,” so to say. Ona 
given day the local branch of the Bond will submit to 
the Head Centre in Cape Town—practically, to the Hon. J. 
H. Hofmeyr—a list of four names, and the Head Centre 
will decide which of these shall be the Bond candidates. 
From this decision there is no appeal. Every member of the 
Bond is bound by the rules of the organisation to vote for 
the candidates selected by the Head Centre, or at any rate 
to refrain from action which might be construed as preju- 
dicial to the chosen men. Expulsion follows disobedience. 
Members of the Bond are proverbially docile when under 
the orders of the despot in Cape Town. Hitherto, at a 
given signal, members of the Bond have always fallen 
into line, and there is no reason to suppose that in the 
course of the present contest they will manifest any dis- 
position to depart from this rule. 

It is different with the Progressives. The contest on 
this side is in some degree conducted by the Central Pro- 
gressive Committee in Cape Town, started originally for 
the purpose of securing the more effective registration 
of the party all over the country. The Committee exer- 
cises rather a benevolent than a despotic supervision over 
the election campaign. It dispenses the party funds, and 
generally acts as a rallying centre for the party. For 
electoral purposes this Committee acts with the South 
African League—an earnest, well-meaning, hard-fighting 
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body, but lacking the experience and the perfect organisa- 
tion of the Bond, and composed of men altogether 
wanting in the attributes which induce the provincial 
Bondman to subordinate his own personal opinion 
to the iron will of the Head Centre in Cape Town. 

E. J. E. 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. FIELDING 


(From our Special Correspondent) 


Ottawa, August 5. 

I HAVE returned from interviewing Mr. Fielding, the 
Minister of Finance. On questioning him as to what will 
be the probable outcome of the International Conference 
at Quebec, he said, ‘‘It is difficult to speak as to the pro- 
bable outcome, as the Conference are to consider so many 
questions of importance. Our Government certainly feel 
hopeful that much good will come from the negotiations. 
We have always desired most friendly relations with our 
neighbours, and liberal trade arrangements with them. 
Unfortunately, they have not in the past responded to our 
desire. An independent spirit on this subject has been 
cultivated in Canada of late years; consequently, there 
has been less anxiety about reciprocal trade than 
formerly. Still, all must recognise the desirability of 
better trade relations; and if our American friends have 
anything to propose which will be mutually advantageous 
and not inconsistent with our duty to the Empire, they 
may be sure that the Canadian Government will meet 
them in the right spirit. 

Apart from the trade question, there are many matters 
which greatly concern both countries. It is a source of 
gratification to all that there is now a strong disposition 
on both sides to look at these things in a generous 
spirit. No doubt this is, to a large extent, the outcome 
of the feeling for Anglo-American co-operation which is 
so marked on both sides of the Atlantic. The fact that 
the United States and Canada have come to an agree- 
ment to have such a Conference is of itself a long step 
in the direction of better relations. 


Mr. Fielding Speaks 


If all the Commissioners—there are twelve of them— 
enter the Conference Chamber animated by the ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness” displayed by Mr. Fielding in his inter- 
view with our Special Correspondent, a happy issue is 
assured. Mr. Fielding knows by experience the rocks 
ahead—the old-time sources of friction between Canada 
and the United States—and this should make it all the 
easier for the Conference to avoid them. The Conference 
will open at Quebec on the 23rd inst., and there isa 
general feeling that for chairman they cannot do better 
than elect Lord Herschell. The Commissioners, most of 
them at any rate, will be on the spot a fortnight before 
beginning their official deliberations, and the preliminary 
discussion of views and principles this earlier informal 
meeting will allow should contribute to the smoothness 
and success of their formal proceedings. The accession 
of Newfoundland to the Conference in the person of Sir 
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James Winter is of happy augury, and permits of the 
hope that the Commissioners may devise some way of 
healing Newfoundland’s ‘‘ sore place”—and ours—the 
** French shore.” 


Canada to the Rescue 


Not the least interesting of the many interesting features 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s explanation on Tuesday of the 
means by which he will seek to restore prosperity to our 
West Indian Colonies was his acknowledgment of the 
generous readiness with which the Dominion had fallen in 
with his suggestion to extend a preferential treatment to 
the sugar of the British West Indies—an acknowledgment 
which the House endorsed with hearty cheers. Pre- 
ferential treatment of their sugar in the Canadian markets, 
and the Imperial subsidy which Mr. Chamberlain intends 
to give to a direct steamship line between Halifax and the 
West Indies and to inter-insular steam services, will in 
themselves contribute effectually to the relief of the pre- 
sent distress. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—The news is all of the arrival of detail after 
detail at the headquarters camp on the Atbara. To 
facilitate the movement to the front Sir Francis Grenfell 
has issued peremptory orders that civilians of whatever 
rank using the railway must conform to the military re- 
gulations. The Nile is rising rapidly, and now that the 
Atbara is in full flood—it came down with a rush and 
filled the channel in a single night—the fourth and fifth 
cataracts which have been giving boats coming up stream 
from Dongola tough work to pass them will cease from 
troubling. A significant piece of news is the arrival at 
Korti from Kordofan of an influential deputation to 
petition the Sirdar to occupy El Obeid, the Khalifa’s 
capital. The caravan consisted of 1,440 Arabs, and in- 
cluded a number of influential Sheikhs and their families. 

The North-West Frontier (India).—There has been no 
fighting in the} Jhandol Valley since the battle of the 
24th July. The Nawab of Dir has 12,000 men under arms, 
and his foes, the Khans of Bajaur and Nawagai, about the 
same number. But our Political Officer at Malakand, Mr. 
Deane, has both sides well in hand, and there is good 
reason to believe that he will succeed in adjusting their 
quarrel without further bloodshed. From the other end 
of the frontier comes the news that the Waziris are show- 
ing signs of restlessness, a working party on the road 
through the Tochi Valley having been attacked and 
cut up. 

Sierra Leone.—‘‘ Affairs,” says Reuter, ‘‘ are quieter, 
and heavy rains have fallen.” One of the leading insur- 
gents is suing for peace. Mr. Chamberlain’s Commis- 
sioner to inquire into the causes of the revolt, Sir David 
Chalmers, has arrived at Free Town and has begun 
work. 

British East Africa.—Fighting is reported in both 
Uganda and Somaliland, but the news is too incomplete, 
especially in the pertinent item of dates, to permit of 
profitable comment. Something, however, of grave im- 
portance has happened and is happening in the Uganda 
Protectorate the truth about which we shall presently learn. 
Meantime it will be wise as well as just to take with a 
large grain of salt the charges which are circulating about 
our officers out there, Major Macdonald and Sir Arthur 
Hardinge. 
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THE SECRET OUT 


Tue only wonder is that it has been kept so well and so 
long. No successful business man, so far as I can recol- 
lect, has hitherto given the show away—even to spite his 
rivals. Most capitalists have been content to go on 
wallowing in their well-gotten riches. The venerable Dr. 
Smiles, I grant you, was pretty ‘‘hot” in his day, and 
very nearly found the precious touchstone. He took the 
world into his confidence, and told it all he knew about 
“‘Self-help” and ‘‘Character.” Also, some nameless 
author in my youth wrote a work entitled ‘‘ Fortunes Made 
in Business” ; though who made them, and how, I quite 
forget. But the mystery was well sustained till the other 
day, when the August number of the Young Man burst 
upon an expectant public. In its priceless pages no fewer 
than sixteen indisputably successful business men—begin- 
ning with Alderman Treloar, and ending with a gentleman 
bearing the exotic name of Thomas Smith—conspired to 
blow the gaff. 

Success in business, of course, means wealth. If it 
meant anything else, the inquiry ‘‘how to succeed in 
business” would at once lose all human interest. It is 
true that Alderman W. H. Stephenson, J.P., ex-Mayor of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, after prescribing, as a means to the 
desired end, numerous virtues—such as industry, integrity, 
full purpose of heart, self-denial, self-culture, self-reliance, 
and self-respect—winds up by remarking that whoever 
follows his advice ‘‘ may not be great, but he will be good, 
and that is the highest order of merit and success.” Again, 
Walter Hazell, M.P., observes that ‘‘the humble home 
and small income are success indeed if they are chosen 
instead of dishonourable roads to an enormous fortune.” 
But such remarks are plainly beside the question. Anybody 
can be good, and nobody needs to be told how. Anybody 
can run to a humble home and a small income. It is the 
palatial home and the big income which are so troublesome 
to come by. To do them justice, however, the rest of the 
Young Man's advisers frankly and sensibly assume that the 
order of merit and success which their readers wish to 
hear about is not goodness. ‘‘It is a duty you owe to your- 
self to succeed in your undertakings,” says Sir Philip 
Manfield—I had almost written, Sir Philip Sidney—and so 
say all of us. 

How, then, is this important duty to be satisfactorily 
discharged? By working hard, and taking an interest in 
your work; by taking as much interest in your work as 
in your pleasures ; by being civil to all men, and taking 
especial pains to accommodate your customers in what 
they require, provided it leave sufficient profit. Such are 
the recommendations of a few of the experts. ‘‘ Embark 
on a business which suits you,” says Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson. ‘‘I lay great stress on reliability,” says Mr. 
Jos. Storrs Fry. ‘‘ Don’t advertise your wares, unless 
you sell of the best,” says Sir James Reckitt, Bart. 
‘* Spend less than you earn,” says Mr. T. H. W. Idris, 
L.C.C.—but this, though a likely way to have a balance 
on the right side at the year’s end, is a maxim that rather 
trifles with the main problem of life, which, after all, is 
how to earn more than you spend. ‘‘ Don’t be cast down 
by any temporary difficulty : to-morrow may clear away 
the cloud,” is, on the other hand, very true and cheering. 
Grand Trunks may rise; and so may Dover A’s. One 
can surely never forget Sir Richard Tangye’s classifica- 
tion of his species into ‘‘ those who attend to small details 
(such as closing doors behind them and tipping up the 
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basin in the lavatory) and those who don’t.” Most 
admirable of all is the counsel proffered by Alderman 
Evan Spicer, to ‘‘ go straight, help others, and aim at 
being the Christian gentleman.” The soundness of this 
advice is amply attested by the enormous number of 
Christian gentlemen to be found among our merchant 
princes, though the number of Hebrew gentlemen is 
almost equally striking. 

This month of August, then, should be a turning point 
in the economic history of the world. Henceforth it will 
be a man’s own blame [Anglice, fault—Ed.] if he goes 
down in the battle of life ; henceforth no sympathy will be 
forthcoming for the failures from thoughtful and virtuous 
men. One knows now that all that one has to do, in 
order to make the future assured, is to keep tipping up 
the basin in the lavatory ; and if the basin refuses to tip 
up, so much the worse for the basin. Can it be conceived 
that anyone will be foolish enough to allow the per- 
formance of so simple a task to stand between him and a 
handsome fortune? I trow not; and I venture to think 
it a happy sign of the times that so many prosperous 
gentlemen have come forward to point out to their 
poorer brethren the path to wealth and honour. They 
must have known how the toiling masses would grasp 
at such original and valuable hints, and have realised 
that in another quarter of a century every unit of our 
teeming population (excepting always the miserable and 
stuck-up professional classes) would be worth at least a 
plum. Yet, heedless of the consequences, they have given 
their fellow-creatures the straight tip, and have not 
scrupled to call into existence swarms of potential rivals. 
All honour to them, say I, for this genuine unselfishness. 
For my part, I propose to embark without delay upon a 
business which suits me (say, selling coal on commission 
or keeping a fried-fish shop), to pay personal attention to 
the smallest details, and, above all, to tip up the basin in 
the lavatory. So shall I achieve certain and immense 
success ; so shall I escape the odious drudgery of writing 
articles in THE OUTLOOK to oblige an importunate editor. 

It may be urged that many years ago the elder Mr. 
Jarvie, of Glasgow—a well-known centre of trade and 
manufactures in Scotland—is said to have given utterance 
to certain precepts the due observance of which by every- 
body would have rendered workhouses and Poor-rates a 
mere superfluity. The best known of these dicéa is, 
perhaps, the injunction, addressed to his son, on no account 
to put his arm further out than he could be sure of being 
able to draw it back again. But in the Deacon’s days, 
honest man, people had not yet come under the beneficent 
influence of Education and of Popular Periodicals. 
Eminent philosophers since old Mr. Jarvie’s time have 
conclusively proved that self-interest is the only spring of 
human conduct; and this far-reaching discovery has 
permanently influenced all serious and high-class thought. 
It is a contradiction almost in terms to suppose that any 
human being should act in defiance of the dictates of that 
omnipotent motive ; and he must indeed be a degenerate 
child of this advanced and-enlightened age—a true re- 
actionary, a veritable obscurantist—who does not gird up 
his loins, and at once proceed upon that plainly marked 
road to prosperity to which it has been my privilege to 
direct attention. I venture to predict the early advent of 
a period—vredeunt Saturnia regna—when all mankind 
shall be prosperous and successful in their undertakings ; 
when no one shall advertise his wares unless he sells of 
the best ; and when—oh ! blessed time—not a single basin 
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in a single lavatory in the land shall remain untipped for 
want of an honest man to doit. ALEXANDER SMELLIE. 


THE DECADENT’S RECANTATION 


Must I always harp on Woman, 

All my rhymes to her devote, 

Is the end of all things human 
Summed up in a petticoat, 

Are there not a thousand glories 
Luminous in Nature’s eye, 

Are not elemental stories 
Whisp’ring in the sea and sky ? 
Mark the winds’ eternal rushing, 
And ’twixt Queenboro’ and Flushing 
Are not wild waves ever saying 
Things that Love outvie and Woman! 


Come, then, let me cease repining, 
And in glowing language utter 
Songs devoid of am’rous flutter— 
Nor of maidens, meek, designing, 
Shall my muse be heard to mutter. 


In back gardens and in front ones 
I can hear the voice of Nature, 
And the Cockney sun above them 
Adds long inches to my stature ; 
There are trees in squares I wot of, 
There are flower-beds in the Park, 
And I’m sure I’ve heard a lot of 
Drinking founts plash in the dark. 
In the square yclept Trafalgar 
Lions crouch in solid stone; 

In the Zoo the mammals murmur 
As they mangle bun and bone ; 

I have heard the caged canary 
Pipe to heaven its wistful plaint ; 
Heard too trilling barrel-organs 
Trilling till my soul grew faint. 


Brazen bands, Teutonic, golden, 
Wander, wreathed in melody ; 

Many a crusted tune and old un’ 
Floats toward the far-off sky ; 

In the airs the spadgers flutter, 

In the airs the house-fly hums, 
There are golden pats of butter 

In the summer, purple plums ; 
Chargers prance and growlers rattle, 
Bond Street’s full of scented soap— 
Nature, rapt I hear thee prattle 
Words all fired with Life, with Hope ! 


Must I always harp on Woman, 

All my rhymes to her devote, 

Is the end of all things human 

Summed up in a petticoat, 

Are there not a thousand glories 

Luminous in Nature's eye, 

Are not elemental stories 

Whisp’ring in the sea and sky ? 

Mark the winds’ eternal rushing, 

And ’twixt Queenboro’ and Flushing 

Are not wild waves ever saying 

Things that Love outvie and Woman! 
ALBERT Kinross! 
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RIVER HAZE 


Harp work was over. Supper finished, fearing visits: 
from too inquisitive kine, or mayhap the ghosts of un- 
happy King John-and his turbulent Runnymede barons, 
we rigged a tent over our boat, and, pushing out some 
yards from overhanging bank, cast anchor in a reedy 
creek opposite the towing path. Then, conscious of duty 
done, we craved the boon of the drowsy god. But Father 
Thames and his attendant naiads had mysteries to reveak 
to me as I lay inthe bows, my head thrust out from beneath. 
the canvas. 

A faint glow, a fast fleeting hint of the glories of 
departed sun, gilds the tops of a few tall trees and tints. 
evanescent cloudlets far above. All else is dark, and tlhe 
hush of night is over us. Nevertheless there is much to- 
be seen as the eye adapts itself to the gloom, much to be: 
heard when the ear is finally attuned to the harmony of 
rushing flood and rustling of water weeds. Occasionalby 
there are faint twitterings of birds in the copse hard by, 
where they have long ago retired; an answering ‘‘caw” 
comes floating across from a rookery, well-nigh hidden, 
amidst the leafy tops of great elms bordering the wide 
stretch of meadows. Insect life is still astir, and one may 
catch the hum or high-pitched buzz of invisible midges ; 
now and again there is a ripple and hushed splash as 
perch and dace, perchance the speckled trout, rise to the 
diminutive prey. Other marauders are about ; that splash 
to right must be a pike or large trout, probably intent on 
more substantial victims than flies. A whirr and screech» 
shows that the night-jar is on wing, with wide-open maw 
fringed with glutinous saliva, capturing its meal as it 
skims over the stream, swerving with renewed cry as it 
is startled by a water-vole plunging into the river and 
swimming quickly away on its mission of destruction. 
Eddies are plainly visible, but peering up-stream one- 
becomes aware of misty forms gathering over the river. 
A white film hovering in the distance gradually spreads,. 
and rising higher assumes fantastic shapes ; the naiads. 
are up, waving their arms and tossing clouds of gossamer: 
hair ; and to them come the sylphs, half clinging to the- 
willows, floating away from the elm-bordered fields. Then 
a white veil is drawn over the mysteries, but a veil of so- 
delicate a texture that soft suggestions of the world 
beyond bewilder mortal eyes. A fairy path of ruddy gold 
leads from the water-edge to the dark recesses of heavy 
canopied Lebanon cedars, behind which an ivy-covered 
mansion is sheltered. Only its outline is dimly seen, but one: 
of its windows is lit up, and the bright glare tunnels through 
the mist, an aérial highway for sprites and flitting moths. 
Far off a dog bays and is answered by a fellow at stil? 
greater distance. But noises of the outer world are- 
hushed, floating out to us faintly like half-forgotten 
memories ; ’tis only the river sounds that keep companion-- 
ship with our vigils ; the many voices of the night in no 
way disturb the general impression of utter stillness and» 
rest. Absolute stillness there is not, however; the worsd? 
is alive and ceaselessly at work as the ripple against the- 
boat’s sides attests. And above all is the dark blue sky 
with its myriad of twinkling stars. The stars dance to» 
the silvery music of the restless waters, of the swaying- 
rushes and iris flags: glittering are the stars, soft the- 
melody. . . . Morpheus, welcome!.. . 

Our little world is still in the embraces of clinging- 
white mists. The weight of mystery is over all. Ourr 
grey-hooded yellow barque rides at ease, a slight tremor 
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answering to the caressing pressure of the ever-rushing, 
gently murmuring waters. Before us dark shadows and 
obliterating haze, the whiteness gradually gaining mastery. 
In the East a dim glow appears, presently followed by 
glints of fire, a spreading roseate flush heralding the 
coming sun, and, reluctantly yielding to a more energetic, 
more powerful force, night gives way to day, the dainty 
fairies of our half-waking dreams prepare to depart. 

Slowly the warm rays penetrate to our valley ; with 
magic touch they dissolve the fleecy clouds; and as the 
mist is charmed away, the river banks, thickly clothed 
with greenery made gay by blue forget-me-nots, violet 
iris, and purple foxglove, stand out sharply against a 
sea of dark meadow and frame of woods beyond. Birds 
leave their night quarters, and hopping from branch to 
branch chant a welcome to the rising monarch. Clear 
above the chirrup of the smaller feathered tribe is the 
sweet song of blackbirds and thrushes. They all com- 
mence their day with song, and then betake themselves 
to breakfast. As yet, however, the air is too thick with 
damp; and it is only after a struggle that the sun suc- 
ceeds in dispersing the haze on the river itself; but when 
it does, the water sparkles, tossing up rubies, diamonds, 
and opals, placidly travelling on to the distant sea, 
singing its plaint as it sweeps by a fleet of saucer-leaved 
lilies with their golden cup-blossoms. A tiny frog, an 
emerald against the dark green lily leaf, peeps quaintly 
over, and as a finny monster shoots out from the depth 
with open jaws, the impudent acrobat leaps deftly over 
the intruder, and, touching water, strikes out boldly 
shoreward. The river is awake; splashes follow each 
other in quick succession all about us, and it is difficult to 
catch a glimpse of silvery backs and black heads. Surely 
it is time for us to be up and doing? Who could keep 
on grumbling on such a morning? Our tent is soon 
furled, our anchors up, and we gently paddle to the bank, 
cutting through a tangle of iris and soft green, blue-eyed 
myosotis. 

We leap ashore and more or less cunningly receive 
breakfast paraphernalia as it comes hurtling through the 
air, propelled by all too reckless hands. The stove is 
alight ; we discard the encumbrances of civilisation and 
plunge into the cool water. It is glorious! The whole 
river to ourselves and the fishes! We race, float idly on 
our backs, breast the flowing stream, then swerve off to 
the peaceful creek. Jack, of practical instincts, has put up 
a rod and line, and having chosen the smallest flies that 
bulky book affords, has tramped off to a spit of gravel, 
and in the garb of Father Adam stands erect, whipping 
the stream for dace. Poor dace, they rise only too 
greedily! Jack is happy ; he has as much as he can do 
with the fish. And we, too, are happy, for active enjoy- 
ment is ours; and later we shall share in the substantial 
fruits of Jack’s industry. Meanwhile the sun smiles down 
upon us mildly and paints the whole scene in vivid colours, 
glowing with the flush of his crimson and golden 
effulgence. We drag out the boat, and from her thwarts 
emulate friend Froggy’s gambols. 

Frolics must come to an end, however. The kettle is 
boiling, Jack’s dace broiling, and the river is cold. Well, 
then, to breakfast! That is soon over. We bend to our 
oars and expect to reach Windsor ere the sun is much 
higher in the heavens. A couple of swans come sailing 
out with widespread wings, watching our departure with 
haughty gaze. 

G. C. R. 
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IN PRAISE OF OBLIVION 


By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON 


I speNnT a delightful hour this afternoon over a paper 
by Mr. Kenneth Grahame, entitled ‘‘The Iniquity of . 
Oblivion.” Like all Mr. Grahame’s work, this essay is 
charming ; moreover, as the pages turned, I found his 
thought absolutely convincing. Presently, however, when 
the book was laid aside and twilight stole upon me and 
my musings, I began to wonder and to doubt. Under 
the spell of Mr. Grahame’s enchantment I had, for the 
moment, deemed my old friend Oblivion a grim and ruth- 
less tyrant ; now, once again, he presented himself before 
me as consoler and physician. Without the power to 
forget this life would become well-nigh intolerable ; 
surely the tranquillity of the next must in great measure 
depend upon how little we are able to remember ? 

Have you ever gone through some terrible illness ? 
Most of us have done so, and most of us, mercifully, 
forget all about it. We may think that we remember ; 
as a matter of fact we do not. Those long, long days; 
those longer nights ; that dreary, interminable sleepless- 
ness ; the sickening pain; the still more sickening weari- 
ness ; the fear of death, and then the flat desolation and 
emptiness of convalescence ;—all these things one would 
expect to leave an indelible memory behind them. Not 
at all. We recollect in part; but the outlines of facts 
become blurred and misty, they lose their hardness. 
Actual physical pain is seldom clearly remembered—we 
cannot recall the feel of it; its impression eludes the mind. 
And Oblivion, coming to our aid, sweeps the whole experi- 
ence into the dim-lit bypaths of the Past, where, if ever in 
our roaming we encounter it, we do so with only a faint 
and wondering recognition. 

Heaven help us were it otherwise! The great things 
of to-day are the small things of to-morrow ; but that is 
not because their real proportion is less, only because we 
have somewhat forgotten about them—a merciful forget- 
fulness which enables us to shake off oppression and 
recover our serenity. So, in the course of weeks, the 
vivid memory of pain fades into a dimness, the giant 
forms of illness and danger shrink till they become of 
ordinary stature, and we are delivered, as it were, from a 
horror of great darkness. Surely one who distinctly 
remembered acute suffering would be disabled for present 
quiet and enjoyment? It is healthy to forget; it is un- 
healthy and morbid to remember with a too perfect 
accuracy. 

Or, again, some great sorrow has visited us in our 
youth. Our life has been shattered and torn up by the 
roots ; there have been moments of torment the memory 
of which is more terrible and more to be dreaded than 
that of any mere physical suffering can possibly be. We 
have watched, helpless, beside one dearest to us on earth, 
unable to save him from a single pang ; we have stretched 
out our hands afterwards into the silence and found no 
answer, no response. I cannot conceive anything more 
frightful, for instance, than the memory which a mother 
carries in her heart of the suffering of her child; more 
awful than that craving for a word of love which did not 
come to us, which dying lips were unable to speak, a 
dying soul unable to conceive. For a long, long time—it 
may be months, it may be years, according to our 
temperament—we yearn in vain for a forgetfulness which 
seems impossible and not to be attained. Again and again 
the knife turns in the wound; there is never a day when 
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we are at peace; we long for cessation from thought as a 
wretch under torture agonises for the stupor of a swoon. 
And at last—when we think we are growing accustomed 
to the pain—comes Oblivion and softly, slowly fills in the 
sharp outlines of our mind-picture until it loses all detail 
and a gradual indistinctness fades into indistinctness. 
We conclude that we have become inured to our memories 
—not at all, we are ceasing to remember—and here again 
forgetfulness means peace. 

Oblivion is the truest friend, the best physician, for 
those (and there are many) who find sorrow and disap- 
pointment awaiting them at every turn in life. For them 
he spares the memory of those few bright hours when 
they loved and were beloved, when the sun shone, the 
birds sang, and skies were blue. For them he scatters 
the Ashes of Death over bygone bitterness. Of those 
friendships which have failed them, he retains but the 
tenderer moments ; of those loves which changed to scorn 
and left them lonely, nothing, after long years, survives, 
save a wistful tenderness unspoilt by fact and truth. 
Surely, since for some of us reality is so stern, it is but 
fair that thus we can take shelter in a world of our own 
imagining ; a world where harshness has no place, and 
every little word of affection whispers to us across the 
years till, swelled by distance, it sounds the trumpet call 
of love. Oh! it would be horrible to recollect those cruel 
speeches of long ago; horrible to recall the hard looks, 
the cold indifference, the failing faith. Better, a thousand 
times better, to forget—to forget, and so, in forgetting, 
to remember perhaps more of sweetness than was ever 
really quite our own. 

And yet, with all his tenderness, he is a stern friend— 
this Oblivion. Sometimes, in spite of our utmost longing, 
he refuses to come to our assistance. Have you ever 
noticed how stubbornly the shameful details of any sin or 
folly cling to the remembrance? Our generous deeds, our 
kindly words we seldom think upon; they are done, or 
said, and they pass forthwith from our minds. But a 
mean, sordid action, an ill-natured malignant speech— 
how its memory turns up perpetually, over and over again, 
bringing with it a self-disgust which at times becomes 
unbearable. That is good for us, perhaps; it prevents a 
multiplication of the experience, but it is hard to bear. It 
would be pleasant to remember only the good in our- 
selves, to forget the evil—but no, that is not allowable. 
Years afterwards, some chance word or incident will recall 
the whole miserable matter, and we find our jaded 
thoughts once again treading the familiar round of 
hot shame, regret, and unavailing penitence, while the 
inmost soul of us is obliged to follow, weary, protest- 
ing, yet unable to withstand the summons. There is no 
rest, no forgetting, and yet, an hour before, we could have 
sworn we had not a recollection of our sin. Strange that, 
while Memory drops out the transgressions of others, 
while it heals the wounds of bereavement and of injury, it 
should yet so persistently retain the clear, ugly facts of 
our own wrong-doing. Some day, perhaps, we may come 
upon a land where Oblivion rules supreme; where he is 
not governed by odd, capricious laws ; where the spell of 
a perfume, the sound of a voice, may be powerless to 
dispel the mists of forgetfulness, to tear our hearts with 
memories and cloud our eyes with tears. Under that 
beneficent reign we shall, at last, attain unto the one 
thing needful—peace. 

Rest, peace, oblivion. Why should we ask for more? 
Life may be full of joy; it is equally full of pain. In- 
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dividuality may be a glorious thing; is it not also a 
burden and a curse? Memory means not only tender 
recollections, but repentance, undying regret, remorse. 
Therefore, welcome Oblivion—friend of our need here, 
perhaps, who knows, a greater friend hereafter. 


A VISIBLE SIGN 


IT was at first a matter of indifference to Captain Lee that in the 
dismemberment of the Confederacy the records of his regiment 
had been destroyed. The memories so overwhelmingly present 
with him must, he thought, be part. of the universal knowledge, 
not to be lost. Later it seemed to him that all the world but him- 
self had forgotten. He tried to find his old commander, to get 
some accredited statement of his services; but the Colone! was 
dead, and the other officers were scattered beyond finding. 

The letters that the Captain had written to his wife had been 
lost in moving to town from the plantation, and his body servant 
who went up to Richmond with him when he enlisted had died in 
the first yellow fever year. It came at last to this,—that there 
was not one record, not one scrap of paper, no person or docu- 
ment by which his devotion and service to the Confederacy might 
be proved,—nothing but his old uniform. 

A person who did not know him well would not have guessed 
how deeply he felt on this subject. He was a most reserved man; 
and it was a part of his reserve that he could not speak of the 
time of the Confederacy. He said to himself that he feared to 
make the subject commonplace or even tedious by talking of it 
to his children; he had seen that happen in families of his 
acquaintance. But the real reason was not that he did not want 
to speak—he could not. 

The uniform, at first almost unconsidered, then a saddening 
relic, came to be very precious. Sometimes in the reverent silences 
of the church, or in the watches of a wakeful night, he found him: 
self thinking: “‘I shall leave no inheritance to my grandsons so 
priceless as that old uniform will be. Looking at it, our cause 
will seem real to them, and because of me they will study the 
story of our struggle.” ‘ 

The Captain’s wife and daughters regarded him as a being set 
apart, a person too high and fine for the affairs of this world. 
There was even in the family an appearance of making up to him 
for something lacking, although he himself would have resented 
such an idea. The ladies understood him partly, and their affec- 
tion carried them the rest of the way in. their loving and gentle 
family life. They were never so busy that he was not the one to 
be considered first. All the little social news was told in his 
presence. It was not addressed to him directly, but was intended 
to divert him. 

He liked to hear of the historical societies and of the organisa- 
tions of women formed to perpetuate the memory of the heroic 
past. His daughters brought him many stories from the meetings 
of such associations. 

“ Mrs. Conway’s great-great-grandfather was one of the signers!” 
said Patty. 

“Yes ; but she can’t prove that he was er great-great-grand- 
father !” exclaimed Fairfax. ‘“ Now Mrs. Pinckney has the actual 
letter that her ancestor wrote from Valley Forge.” 

“But didn’t that letter fade away into insignificance when Mrs. 
Fauquier brought out Aer relic ?” 

“And what was that?” inquired the Captain, with much 
interest.” 

“ Only think, father, she had the hat, the actual Aa¢—cockade 
and all—that her ancestor wore through the North Carolina 
campaign !” 

“ Yes,” said Patty, “ we walked up to look at it without a word. 
It seemed so wonderful to see it after all these years. It almost 
made me tremble—it was so near and real.” ' 

The Captain did not speak ; it made his heart beat to think 
of his own sacred grey, and of a past that it would some day 
revivify. 

In the earlier years the Captain had often looked at his uniform. 
Of late he had not cared to take it out ; it was like going to the 
cemetery,—he came away unsatisfied. It pleased him to think of, 
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it as safe in the little trunk in the attic, but he did not wish to 
‘see it. That night he remembered that it had been a long time 
since he had looked at it. He troubled himself about the chance 
of moths, and resolved to examine it the first thing in the morning. 

But in the morning his desire was gone. Indeed, it was only 
when the trunk was to be emptied, that he might put in it the 
things for a little journey, that he spoke of the uniform. 

Then he went to the foot of the stairs and called to Patty, who 
was getting together what he was to take with him. 

“Daughter, bring down my old uniform when you empty the 
little trunk.” 

He heard her sweet, clear voice: “ Yes, father!” He heard 
her light step as she walked about the bare floor of the attic. Then 
she came hurriedly to the upper balustrade. 

“ Father, it isn’t here! There’s nothing in the trunk but a roll 
of silk pieces and an old white vest. And I’ve looked everywhere 
ese!” 

Mrs. Lee appeared at the door of her rocm. She thought that 
her husband had replaced the uniform in the trunk after it was out 
the last time. He supposed that she had done so. Patty was 
called from her little studio. 

“Patty, come here! Do you know anything about father’s old 
uniform ?” 

Patty came, rosy and graceful. 
hair and pondered. 

“T have not seen it since father took the trunk to Tennessee 
six months ago. Then I hung it in the attic just over the place 
where the little trunk always stands. I knew father always liked 
to fold it himself.” 

“ Has anything been given away lately?” asked Mrs. Lee. 

Fairfax overheard her mothers question. Her face turned 
biood red; she put her hand to her head. 

“ Oh, wait a minute till I think!” she said. “I met a tramp 
at the door one day last fall—I was just going to a card party; I 
called to that light-coloured Tilly we had then to give him any old 
thing that might be lying around the attic.” 

Her father turned away with the stooping gesture of a man 
who has had a heavy blow. The side of his face that they could 
see was grey and sunken. 

His daughter rushed to him; she clung to him wildly ; she 
spoke as a little child might speak. “Oh, papa, papa, don’t! 
Indeed I didn’t know! Oh, please forgive, J2fa !” 

The Captain could not speak at first ; his old throat made queer 
choking noises, but he patted the girl’s shoulder reassuringly. 

“ Do not blame yourself, my daughter. It is a misfortune; we 
ceust learn to bear misfortunes.” 

The Captain’s business had not been pressing for many years, 
and shortly after the loss of the uniform he gave up active con- 
nection with the firm of cotton-factors of which he had been a 
‘member. His health had never been very strong, and he spent 
many hours at home with the ladies. On fine afternoons he 
walked out to attend the meeting of some board of directors or 
to spend a little while in the office of his old firm. Once or twice 
when he came in he spoke of the dust, and how it showed on his 
dark clothing. 

“TI wonder, Mrs. Lee,” he said, “if it would be out of the way 
for me to get a suit of light-coloured clothes, such as the young 
gentlemen wear—one of those tans, or, maybe, a nice grey?” 

He spoke of it again: “ Of course a man of my age wouldn’t 
want one of those bob-tailed coats—if I shou/d get a light suit.” 

The suit came home ; the colour was a clear grey ; there was 
a long frock coat. The Captain buttoned it around his neat figure 
with grave satisfaction. 

“Father may not know much about the styles,” said Fairfax, 
“Dut he is awfully distinguished.” 

He wore his grey suit so constantly that the ladies laughingly 
spoke of it as his “uniform.” This was only to one another ; 
when they were in his presence there was no recognition of the 
fact that there was anything to be remarked about his clothing. 
It was felt that any comment would hurt him. Later the coat 
was sent out for some repair. When it came home, Patty said, 


in some surprise, “ Why, father, the tailor has put brass buttons 
on it!” 


She stuck her brushes in her 
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“So he has!” exclaimed the Captain; but the buttons were 
not remoyed. 

The Captain had always liked a slouch hat. Now he wore 
one constantly. He let his beautiful smooth hair grow long, and 
parted it far down over one ear. “ What picture is it that father 
looks like?” asked Fairfax. ‘He looks like one of those old 
daguerreotypes taken during the war, that grandmother used to 
show us on Sunday afternoons when we were little,” answered her 
sister. 

As he sat in a shady corner of the verandah in the long morn- 
ings, the Captain sometimes looked tenderly at the sleeve of his 
grey coat, as though he loved to see the colour near him. And in 
the evenings he might be seen pacing back and forth for hours on 
the gallery in front of his house, silent, stern, wrapped in con- 
templation of a lost time, clad in the insignia of an unforgotten 
past. 

MARY JAMESON JUDAH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DUAL ALLIANCE AND OURSELVES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


THE diversion of British Eastern commerce from the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea to the Cape route (which would probably 
take place during war with France) is a question that merits more 
attention than it has received, especially in view of M. Lockroy’s 
naval policy. The sooner it is fully recognised in this country 
that the Franco-Russian alliance is now directed against Great 
Britain, the better it will be for our security. We must also come 
to understand that it is not mere jealousy of British power and 
wealth which is directing this alliance against us, but that both 
Russia and France have set themselves to accomplish certain well- 
defined ends. The mere increase of our fleets and naval reserves 
is not enough. If we are to build ship for ship against the Dual 
Alliance, we must also reply to (and as far as possible prevent) the 
acquisition of an increased number of naval bases by France and 
Russia. 

If the French act as mediators in the Spanish-American War, 
they will want, and may get, as their commission for services ren- 
dered to Spain, the cession or “lease” of a naval base in the 
Canaries—unless we intervene to forbid it. 

It appears to me that opinion in England stands in great need 
of direction and education to understand the aims of the Dual 
Alliance, and the measures that are necessary to counteract its 
rapid encroachment on our sea power. We have apparently 
become so accustomed to believe that we possess, in a general 
way, sole command of the sea, that we are unable to appreciate 
the significance of our rivals’ intentions and movements, and we 
take no steps to checkmate their efforts. A far keener sense of 
the value of geographic position is observable among our Colonists 
and especially among Australians, than among Englishmen at 
home. 

I think that some effort should be made to create and organise 
public knowledge and opinion on these matters, which go to the 
root of our national welfare and existence. But most of our Press 
organs seem to deal with National Defence in a very desultory 
way. There is, I believe, supposed to be a Committee of National 
Defence, over which the Duke of Devonshire presides; but I 
observe that Lord C. Beresford inquired lately as to whether it 
ever met now. 


London, W. SCRUTATOR. 


BURNE-JONES—A PROTEST . 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I am a bit of a cynic, and I wonder if you will admit my growl 
in your excellent paper? Be that as it may, here it is. 

I am surprised at the present boom of Burne-Jones’s pictures. 
They are well painted, but that is a small part of art. How comes 
it that his figures are almost all females, with the exception of the 
knight in the “Chant dAmour” and the lover in “ Love among 
Ruins”? both of which cut a sorry figure. 
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Perhaps my objections may be traced to the fact that, in my 
young days, I was once rummaging in the lumber-room ofa painter, 
my professor, when I came across a number of académies, mostly 
of women, and lo! I thought I saw them again in Burne-Jones’s 
pictures, better dressed, of course, and even better painted, I 
admit. But that is not the worst of my objections, which is, that 
all his women look sour or sad—in fact, I would give the whole lot 
of those maussade faces for a single smile on a pretty face. Would 
not you, Mr. Editor? 

Let the public beware lest young ladies should take into their 
heads that it is becoming or artistic to look thus cold or mournful, 
for if they do, and make it fashionable, it will be as hard to make 
them look like smiling angels as it was to make them leave off 
wearing pretty birds’ skins or feathers on their bonnets. 

Some of these pictures are supposed to be allegorical, though 
the allegory is mostly incomprehensible. Take, for instance, the 
“ Mirror of Venus.” What does it mean? I guess it means that 
Venus is telling her nymphs to look as cold and as soulless as the 
water, and so they will escape the fever of love and all its troubles. 
Now, as to the “Golden Stairs.” I think it means that all those 
fine women have just been dismissed from heaven because they 
insisted on looking glum, and thus spoilt the joyous heavenly 
concerts, and so they come down among men to make them sadder 
than ever! O Lord! deliver us from fictitious sadness ; we have 
quite enough of it in reality. 

Gravesend. H. RAPHAEL LEJOINDRE. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY BILL 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


As you have courteously permitted me to speak in the cause 
of conciliation while the struggle on the above question was im- 
pending, perhaps now that it is practically over (in its Parlia- 
mentary stage, at any rate), you will allow me a word. 

I have done my utmost, in my humble way, out of regard for 
our University and on grounds of public benefit, to urge the 
settlement of the question by conciliation, and I still think that, 
had this policy been adopted, the Bill might have been very 
materially improved by the admission of moderate amendments, 
drafted so as to harmonise with the scheme of the Bill and con- 
sistent with the principles of the Collegiate party. 

The supposed concessions intended to protect the “ external ” 
work would thus have been consolidated and made genuine, with- 
out injuring the freedom and elasticity demanded by the Colleges. 
Two nights of some five and ten hours in the House and three 
days in Committee would have been saved. As it is, all the 
strong (or “ wrecking”) amendments have been overcome by the 
obedient majority of the Government ; almost nothing has been 
conceded, and the Bill is worse in a vital point—z.e. the Govern- 
ment has flagrantly broken the “ compromise” in a fifth point, as 
“honorary” and ad eundem degrees can now be given to anyone, 
and not to teachers only (as in the Bill), 

I suppose it is hopeless to expect this to be rectified’ by the 
Lords, and almost as hopeless to expect the Commissioners to 
adopt the securities I have referred to, many of which I have 
pleaded for in the Press, and some of which were very fully dis- 
‘cussed in Committee and left to the Commissioners. 

Whether our views prevail or not, we shall all of us, if the new 
University ever gets to work, do our utmost, whether much or 
little, to work loyally together, and make it a worthy successor of 
our old University. HENRY HANFORD. 

Teddington. 


A SUGGESTION 


7 
. Lo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


As a minister but also a man, and of the reasonably ripe age 
of over sixty, I have within recent years bought as many “ First 
Numbers ” of new periodicals as most men—with such a fancy— 
that you will meet with in a week’s journeying. THE OUTLOOK, 
of course, was at that stage duly added to my pile, and I am glad 
to say I have not missed a single issue since No. 1 was born. 
Three or four numbers that had had to lie unread at their proper 
dates went with me, by sea, all the way to Barcelona about six 
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weeks ago, and, duly handed over there to an exiled Englishman, 
they did a good turn probably to my friend, which should bring 
you a big “thank you.” I am now in the pleasant position of 
having just finished reading No. 25, and as you have thus reached 
a fairly good old age, while I have been reckoning up mine, maybe 
I may venture to ask you to add yet one more feature to your pro- 
gramme, which I think should further increase—at least I shall 
hope it may, if you adopt it—both popularity and purse in your 
farther issues. My notion may be set out this way: every little 
while there breaks out in some quarter or other in the Press a con- 
troversial correspondence of some sort (as in a recent number or 
two of the Sfectator, e.g. under the signatures of Stillman and 
Romano, and Stillman again, and Stillman’s of the 23d di¢es), but 
the replies and duplies (have you that word on your side of the 
Tweed ?) turn up frequently in some other journal altogether. In 
such a case, even a pretty general reader, such as myself, misses 
some part of the controversial mé/ée and feels injured thereby. 

Now, would it fitin to your plans to keep an eye on such 
correspondences, when of sufficient interest, and give us the points 
made, in a kind of summary either while the battle goes on or 
when it has fallen away into silence again? London, of course, 
concentrates much of this more important sort of controversy ; but 
in some of the other greater journalistic centres—say Manchester, 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, or maybe Dublin even—a 
battle-royal, with many flying’ flouts and hoc hadets, breaks out, 
which might yield good fun if nothing else, were it boiled down, 
and still farther punctuated, perhaps, in your columns. I wish 
you could consider my suggestion at least, for while such contro- 
versial correspondences sometimes range over half the journals in 
London, it is impossible for any reader to see more than a few, and 
much delightful reading is thereby lost. 

I am sorry my note extends to such a length ; but if the notion 
seems at all feasible, I shall be pleased to hear from you, and, 
minus reward, I might help. 

Ayr, N.B. GEORGE J. C. SCOTT. 

[The suggestion is a good one, and will be acted upon whenever 
suitable occasion arises. Our thanks for this and the kind things 
above it.—ED.] 
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16 
IN PASSING 


A TELEGRAM from Ponce, Porto Rico, tells us that: “When 
Colonel Hulings approached Coamo, a deputation of inhabitants 
came out to meet him and tendered him the freedom of the city !” 
Charming manners, these Spaniards! But what did Colonel 
Hulings the Coamoan say? Well, I’m—something or other? 
Let us hope that the custom will not become universal ; although 
the Sirdar receiving the freedom of the city of Khartoum would 
make a more than ordinarily pretty picture. 


From Cowes we hear that a rumour is spreading to the effect 
that Sir Thomas Lipton, on behalf of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, 
intends competing for the America Cup. If Sir Thomas goes in 
and wins that cup he ought most certainly to get another step, a 
baronetcy at the very least. We, for our part, promise to drink 
his tea to the end should he succeed in bringing back a trophy, 
the contention for which has caused the manning of more fleets of 
excursionists than any political problem of the present century. 


Lord Charles Beresford believes in himself, in the scallywag of 
the navy, and in the British boy. In presenting the prizes at a 
York school the other day, he said there were many things in this 
country of which we are proud ; but he did not think there was 
one we were prouder of than the British boy. ‘“ He is a first-class 
boy,” exclaimed Lord Charles to the music of his boy-hearers’ 
cheers. So long as the British boy maintained his present 
characteristics, he added, they had not much to fear for the future 
of the British race, for the race would hold its own for bravery, 
chivalry, and honour. A very healthy, sensible note in these days 
of pessimism, of which even the British boy—God bless him !—has 
been a victim. 
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EVENING SONG OF THE EARTH 


Ah me, the Sun is down, 
The Sun is down ! 
Day of the golden morn, 
Thou, to a kingdom born, 
O day, thy crown ! 


Ah me, I loved thee so, 
I loved thee so! 
Red with the dawn of thee, 
Waking to ecstasy, 
Warm in thy glow. 


Ah me, but thou wast fair, 
But thou wast fair ! 
Night was so long and cold ; 
O but thy blaze of gold 
Wrought wonder there ! 


Ah me! ‘twas over soon, ‘ 
’Twas over soon ! 
There is thy glimmering shroud, ' 
Thy pale enfolding cloud, 
And a wan moon. 
Nina Davis. 


To such as are in search of anew and profitable profession, 
the calling of cocoanut-shy proprietor can be cordially recom- 
mended. The trade, though hitherto considered unfashionable, is 
lucrative to a degree, and we do not doubt that the first objection 
would speedily vanish were a few of our more spirited younger 
sons to enter the business. What particularly drew our attention 
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“Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 
And blew "——“ Childe Cecil to the 
Bond Tower came‘ 
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to this insufficiently understood pursuit was a silver florin that we 
ourselves expended during the afternoon of last Bank Holiday. 
We had no less than twenty-four shies (or is it shys?), yet failed 
to dislodge one single cocoanut. True, we hit seven distinct 
props, but the nuts were so firmly wedged into their rings that 
they refused to budge, and the net resultant, therefore, was a 
blank for us and two shillings cash for the proprietor. Now a 
profession that yields such superb profits upon a relatively in- 
significant outlay is most certainly worthy of serious considera- 
tion. You have but to possess a pair of puncture-proof lungs, a 
couple of dozen cocoanuts, as many balls, a stout piece of canvas 
for background,-a proportionate quantity of the afore-mentioned 
props, and you can set up for yourself at any moment. A boy 
assistant would also be useful ; nor need one consider such adjunct 
as calling for extra expenditure. On the contrary, a well-worded 
advertisement would be sure to secure you an apprentice, accom- 
panied by a substantial premium. The life is a healthy one, the 
earnings enormous, no large initial outlay is necessary, and the 
hours are reasonable. The cocoanut-shy proprietor will have to 
shout ; but then, what do we lay our money down for? Not for 
cocoanuts surely ! 


The provincial Bank Holiday is an altogether different affair to 
the metropolitan one. At Ipswich, for instance, the public repaired 
in their thousands to Shrublands, Lord Saumarez’s beautiful seat, 
and spent the day picnicing in the park. The amusements pro- 
vided consisted mainly of a fine day and agreeable surroundings. 
There was a tennis tournament going in one part of the grounds 
and a military band performed in another. Various booths of the 
regulation kind, shooting galleries, &c., were also en évidence. 
But the grounds were the main attraction. Five thousand people 
paid a shilling to come in—the profits will be devoted to various 
Suffolk charities—and a more charmingly behaved crowd it would 
have been difficult to encounter. Many of the wealthier Suffolk 
families spent the day side by side with their humbler neighbours, 
and it was no uncommon sight to see one group of picnicers pre- 
paring iced champagne-cup, while another sucked cold tea out of 
a bottle. The /é¢e was organised by the local Temperance Associa- 
tion. Half a dozen muscular curates were in charge of the arrange- 
ments, and the assistance rendered them by the 5,000 co-operators 
was such as to fill the mere Londoner with undisguised humility. 
One anomaly only did we notice—namely, the presence of iced 
champagne-cup at a Temperance /¢7e. 


Last week a number of the London Scottish Volunteers reversed 
the proverbial proceeding of the Scotsman in search of fame, and 
crossed the Tweed northwards for a march in their own country. 
The starting-point was Glasgow, the objective Edinburgh, the 
route circuitous. It was, in fact, véd Strathblane, the Trossachs, 
Loch Vennacher, Loch Tay and Dunkeld to Perth. After all this 
poetry there was a dash of prose in the shape of a railway journey 
to Queensferry, whence the detachment marched to Edinburgh. 
Not being of the party, we heartily approved of the hour of rever//e 
—4 A.M.—and thought it a fine example of British endurance. The 
fast was fiercely fractured at 5 A.M. The march began at 6 and 
proceeded for some six hours, with short intervals. Captain 
E, J. M. Gore was the acting adjutant of the detachment. The ex- 
pense per man was only £2. The Corporation of Glasgow provided 
breakfast on arrival, and that of Edinburgh—which -never omits 
what the Glasgow Corporation does, and vice versd—also provided 
a meal at the end of the trip. The Duke of Buccleuch and other 
nobles gave a welcome in substantial form en route. The whole 
idea was excellent and characteristic of a corps which, like the 
Artists, the Queen’s Westminsters, the H.A.C., and some forty- 
three others, is the leading corps of the Metropolis. 


“T have just returned from Barcelona,” writes a correspondent. 
“The people there really do not seem to realise at all that their 
country is seriously at war, or what the outcome is so evidently 
going to be. Any number of lads in military clothing were 
moving about the streets, and one day, at least, a parade of some 
big guns at the tail of a traction engine went, apparently almost 
unnoticed, along some of the streets. The Rambla, however, 
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had its usual crowds of happy-looking promenaders ; the Sunday 
bull-fight was in full vogue ; and as to an old battleship, on which 
work was being carried on in the fine harbour night and day, we 
were told that it was expected she would be ready for sea in about 
three months. At the last little country port at which we called 
on the way homeward the news had just been received by a news- 
paper, brought overland by post, that Cervera had escaped from 
Santiago ; that a great battle had been fought, and that some 
thousands of the defeated Americans had been slain. The 
villagers, as 1 may call them, were frantic with joy. Poor souls ! 
I wonder what they and the Spanish people generally will really 
think and do when at length they are allowed by their Government 
and their Press to hear ¢he truth.” 


A great many people have bought “The Celebrity,” by Winston 
Churchill, under the impression that the author is Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill, son of the late Lord Randolph Churchill. The 
author of “The Celebrity” is an American gentleman whose 
parents selected the christian name of “Winston” for their 
son, probably on historical grounds. It will be remembered that 
the father of the great Duke of Marlborough was a “ Sir Winston 
Churchill,” and the name has since recurred in the family. Itis a 
strange coincidence that both the American and the English 
“Winston Churchills” should burst into print at the same time. 
It must also be an extremely annoying coincidence for both. Yet: 
there is hope. The English “Winston Churchill” always signs 
his productions “ Winston Spencer Churchill,” a far-seeing Provi- 
dence having blest him with a double-barrelled name. Neverthe- 
less, confusion will arise, and it may not be for several years that 
one of these young writers will have the right to print beneath his 
name on the title-page, “ Avoid spurious imitations.” The question 
is, * Which ?” 


Mr. George Edwardes, of the Gaiety Theatre, is the great 
genetic force of the lyric drama. He it was who put his own 
audience on to the stage, he saw that “The Mikado” had not 
exhausted the attractiveness of Mme. Chrysanthéme, and to him 
we owe musical comedy, the thing and the name. His is pre- 
eminently the open mind, of which the latest proof is the intro- 
duction of insurance into the world of art. Some enterprising 
underwriters at Lloyd’s offered to insure him against loss with his 
play “The Dove Cot,” he accepted and has’ received £700 from the 
enterprising gentlemen—that is, after a lawsuit. There was some 
misunderstanding about the terms of the contract, but that is often 
the case in new businesses. The great central fact remains ; art 
is again to be protected by finance and insured against “ordinary ” 
and “ excess” risks. The Universal Aisthetic Assurance Corpora, 
tion is no doubt in process of formation with directors taken at 
market rates. All classes of business will be done. Poets, painters, 
novelists, and composers will now at last have their fair chance at 
moderate premiums. The flood-gates that have too long barred 
the passage of genius will be swept away and the critics will die of 
overwork. A statue to Mr. Edwardes, or at least a drinking-foun- 
tain, with, let us hope, a constant supply, is the fitting and traditional 
testimony of a nation’s gratitude. 


The speech of Lord Napier and Ettrick, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the memorial which has been erected at Ettrickhall 
to mark the site of the birthplace of James Hogg, was, on the whole, 
of a much more discriminating character than the panegyrics cus- 
tomarily delivered on similar occasions. The genius of Hogg had, 
as his Lordship justly remarked, a restricted flight. He dealt by 
preference with historical and legendary subjects, with the pastoral 
manners and scenery of his native district, with rustic joys and 
rustic loves, or with the gentler and darker features of a weird and 
jaded world. Most of his poetry has ceased to live, some of it 
never lived at all; but take the “Ettrick Shepherd” at his best, 
select the finest flowers of his genius, place “ Bonny Kilmeny ” and 
the “ Witch of Fife” beside the happiest productions of Burns and 
Scott, and Hogg will not suffer from the comparison Speaking 
of the Shepherd as a song-writer, Lord Napier readily admitted 
that, like Burns, he was very unequal ; but he claimed that, although 
Burns wrote far more good songs than Hogg, the latter wrote 
several which ran the Scottish National bard very close. 
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FINANCE 
AUSTRALASIAN INVESTMENTS 


In calling attention a fortnight ago to the openings for 
investors offered by our Colonies, we referred to the 
many millions lost to this country by imprudent lending to 
foreign Governments ; but we remarked that money lent to 
the Colonies had not always been judiciously invested. 
Australasia has in the past been prominently favoured by 
the British investor, and it was our Australasian Colonies 
that we had particularly in mind when we referred to 
British losses. These losses, however, have not been 
directly incurred on Government loans, though, doubtless, 
the readiness with which one Government after another 
found a ready market in London contributed in no small 
degree to the collapse in values which brought about the 
financial crisis of 1893. That crisis was pre-eminently a 
banking crisis, and the losses then incurred fell upon the 
depositors in the Colonial banks rather than upon the 
holders of Government bonds. In investigating the 
conditions obtaining in Australasia for the invest- 


ment of British funds, one cannot but be struck 
by the fact that the various Colonies have, with- 
out exception, borrowed far too much. _ Their 


debts have grown at a much more rapid rate than either 
their population or their foreign trade, and it is estimated 
that, with a population of less than 4} millions, the seven 
Australasian Colonies are indebted to this country to the 
extent of considerably over £300,000,000. When the 
banking crisis occurred in 1893, fourteen out of the twenty- 
six banks succumbed. The aggregate liabilities of the 
twenty-six banks on deposits alone amounted to nearly 
£155,000,000, of which £43,000,000 were owing to 
British depositors. Of these £43,000,000, about 
£,26,500,000 were owing by banks which came to grief. 
Excluding banking deposits and the large amounts 
invested in mortgage and loan companies and in industrial 
concerns, the amount of money lent direct to the Govern- 
ments exceeds £200,000,000. Before dealing with each 
individual Colony, as is our intention, it may be of interest 
to set out the aggregate amount of the foreign debt of 
each Colony as quoted in the London Money Market, 
together with the population of each Colony, according to 


the latest estimates, which are made up to December 31 
last. 


Bae Population Debt per 
Debt Estimated head 
Y i & 4 
New Scuth Wales .. 54,535,200 1,323,460 41 
Victoria ° 43,608,900 1,176,238 37 
Queensland .. 32,401,034 484,700 67 
South Australia 22,730,400 363,044 62 
a Australia 7,646,394 161,908 47 
asmania - 7:538,450 171,718 43 
New Zealand.. 37,549,989 729,056 SI 
4,410,124 Av. 46 


206,010, 367 





This, it is to be borne in mind, is the foreign debt only. 
Several of the Colonies have issued Treasury bills, and 
raised internal debt in various forms. 

At the time of the banking crisis there were not 
wanting many writers in the Press who prophesied general 
bankruptcy for all our Australasian Colonies, and this was 
regarded as possibly the more likely to occur owing to 
the alleged inferior calibre of Colonial statesmen and their 
propensity to pander to the proletariat. Fortunately these 
forecasts were falsified ; the lessons of 1893 were not for- 
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gotten, and notwithstanding a series of bad economic 
conditions, the Colonies have not only instituted reforms 
and retrenchments at home, but they have also curbed 
their proneness to pile up debt by successive appeals for 
capital in Lombard Street. Like Argentina, the Colonies 
were carried away with manifest signs of expanding wealth 
and prosperity ; but, instead of these signs being due to a 
natural development of the country, they were the result 
of an unhealthy excitement fostered by excessive borrow- 
ings. The Colonists, in pointing to the growth of public 
works and the expansion of their cities, quite ignored the 
fact that they were built with borrowed money, and that 
the railways and public works, instead of being a source 
of wealth, were really monuments of debt, and of debt, 
too, which, failing an expansion in the export trade, was 
becoming yearly more burdensome. 

If Colonial Government bonds were worthy the atten- 
tion of investors six or eight years ago, they certainly 
ought to be at the present time, when the Colonies have 
passed through several years of exceptionally unfavourable 
economic conditions. The various loans, as a rule, stand 
much lower than they did. The outlook is much more 
promising, and although it is no longer possible to raise 
money so cheaply in this market, there are indications that 
a consolidation of the various loans with a saving of the 
interest charge to the Government may shortly be feasible. 
Below we give a table showing all the Government loans 
of New South Wales known in the London Market, setting 
out their amount, the rate of interest, present price, yield 
and date of redemption. 


| Int. | Issue | 


| 
Loan | per price. | Present | Yield Redeem- 
|cent. Minimum, Pre able 
4 | ia & | 
New South Wales.. 2,006,205 5 | “= 103 —_ 1898-1902* 
es 8,014,700 4 | various | r1o4$ 390 1903-10 
” | 9,686,300 | 4 |83andg93) 117 3 4 5 | 1433 
” 16,500,000 | 34 | 84to86 | 109 3 3 § | 13924 
~ | 12,826,000 34 88 to100; 107 3 27 | 1918 
9 5,500,000 | 3 |g5and98| xox 3.0 0 | 1935 


* £197,700 due 1 January, 1899 ; £857,100 due x July, 1900; £374,900 due x July, 
1901, and £399,300 due 1 July, rgv2. . 

New South Wales as the Mother Colony is indebted to 
this country the most; she has the largest population 
and the largest debt ; and investors have turned with pre- 
ferential attention to New South Wales, if only because her 
fiscal policy has been more in accord with public statement 
at home. Her credit consequently ranks higher, for it is 
represented by a 3 per cent. stock standing at over par. 
The Governor at the opening of Parliament six weeks ago 
was able to state that during the last three financial years 
deficiency debts of previous years had been paid off out of 
current revenue to the amount of nearly £1,000,000, and 
that notwithstanding this there would be a credit balance 
at the close of the financial year. He also referred to the 
encouraging prospects of the coming season and to the 
unprecedented increase in the area under cultivation. 

More than half the debt, it will be observed, is in the 
form of 3} per cent. stock, having an average life of about 
a quarter of a century, 


RUSSIAN INTERFERENCE IN PERSIA 


In the autumn of 1892 Persia sought to issue a first loan 
in this country in the form of £500,000 of Six per Cent. 
Bonds at the price of 95 and failed, the public subscrip- 
tions having amounted to but £16,400, The Shah did 
not come forward with clean hands, for by his cancel- 
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ment of the contract with the Tobacco Corporation he was 
understood to have netted a lump sum of nearly £200,000. 
A group of financiers in the City known as the Anglo- 
Asiatic Syndicate had suffered geverely through the Shah’s 
default and the loan was strenuously opposed. Part of 
the loan had been taken firm by the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, but no official recognition has ever been taken of 
the loan by the London Stock Exchange. Early this year 
negotiations were opened for another loan, but they came 
to nothing. Since then it would appear that the just 
claims of the Anglo-Asiatic Syndicate have been recog- 
nised—we do not say settled—and steps have been taken 
to issuea Five per Cent. Loan for £1,250,000 secured 
upon the revenues of the ports in the Persian Gulf. 
Instead of the projected loan being opposed by the 
Stock Exchange, it was cordially welcomed, and had, 
indeed, been underwritten when news came to hand that 
at the last moment the Shah had refused to ratify it. His 
refusal was attributed to pressure brought to bear upon 
him by Russia. Whether Russia’s action has been 
dictated by a desire to help her financial friends in Paris 
or by her objection to see an extension of British influence 
in Persia is not quite clear. Probably both considerations 
have had their weight. Russia, we understand, claims 
the right of being consulted upon the question of railway 
construction in Persia—a right which will lapse in about 
a year, and we are unaware that the period has been 
extended. This may possibly explain her desire to place 
herself in evidence at the present time. Russia’s action 
cannot, however, be altogether described as a veto upon 
British enterprise ; for we understand that she, possibly 
with the help of Paris as well as British capitalists, has 
offered to find the money wanted by the Shah. Unfortu- 
nately, we fear that His August Potentate is as fickle and 
weak-kneed as his brother of the Celestial Empire. 


A NAVAL STATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


THE harbour of Auckland is one of the finest in the northern 
island of New Zealand, and its advantages as a Pacific naval 
station have been brought before the Imperial Government. 
Further improvements are contemplated, and with a view to meet 
the requirements of a naval station we understand that the British 
Government have agreed to guarantee interest at the rate of 34 
per cent. upon an expenditure of about £30,000. The present 
securities of the Auckland Harbour Board, amounting in the 
aggregate to over £500,000, stand at substantial premiums cn the 
Stock Exchange. It is to be presumed that the expenditure upon 
which the British Government have offered an interest guarantee 
will be of a character required in Imperial interests rather than as 
warranted by the remunerative nature of the undertaking. 


A KLONDYKE RAILWAY SCHEME 


Though it is becoming increasingly clear that the Klondyke dis- 
trict is phenomenally rich in gold, and that the region has a great 
future before it, the British public will do well to be very cautious 
with regard to the numerous companies which have been floated 
in this country to exploit it. In little over a year, companies 
specifically interested in this field have been floated here with a 
total capital of about £6,000,000. Some of them are already in 
liquidation, others do not appear to have gone to allotment, and 
with regard to a still larger number no signs of vitality have been 
apparent. The fact is that the wealth of Klondyke is being used 
for all it is worth by the company-promoter. There is little 
evidence that any of the companies, mostly of the exploration and 
finance character, floated here have in any way undertaken serious 
development operations. 

This week a railway scheme connected with the district has 
been put before the public. The White Pass and Yukon Railway 
Company, Limited, with a share capital of £1,000,000, all to be 
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taken by the promoters, invites subscriptions for £250,coo Six per 
Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock at par. Among the 
directors are members of the Boards of various leading railway 
Companies, and the route adopted is a fairly promising one. It 
is, however, a far from satisfactory feature of the enterprise that 
the prospectus is vague on important points. Concessions are 
acquired from two Canadian and one American Companies, but 
there is no indication as to the terms on which these concessions 
have been granted. Further, the promotion Company is to receive 
£500,000 (£250,000 in cash) for constructing less than a sixth of 
the whole line, though, according to an estimate accompanying the 
prospectus, the total cost of this section will be only £314,000, 
while the remainder (£750,000) of the share capital is to be allotted 
to it in exchange for the concessions. Practically the public is 
invited to furnish £250,000 for a speculative enterprise, and can- 
not receive more than 6 per cent. on the outlay. 


TRADE PROSPECTS IN NATAL 


“ The position of Natal in the past has been a false one,” writes a 
resident correspondent, and one moving in well-informed circles, 
“and enmity between the Cape and ourselves has been cleverly 
fanned by the Transvaal ; and now, the trade having fallen off, owing 
to the depression on the Rand, our only earning power, the railway, 
shows a decrease every month. Delagoa Bay, with its 3 per cent. 
transit rate against our 5 per cent., is, in spite of its defective 
landing facilities and official corruption, becoming more and more 
a dangerous rival. Thus Mr. Binns and his Ministry feel already 
the pinch of poverty, and have to fight against heavier odds than 
the Robinson-Escombe Ministry. The treasury then being full 
to repletion, and it had not been called upon to repair the ravages 
of rinderpest. A conversation I had with Mr. Bale, the Attorney- 
General, recently convinced me that he conscientiously thought 
that the benefits to the whole Colony would be a sufficient com- 
pensation for the temporary inconvenience the union would cause 
the port, which had been built at the expense of up-country 
inhabitants. Mr. Bale is a conscientious man, in spite of his 
political flabbiness and somewhat aggressive Christianity, and I 
feel sure, if he saw we were in danger of being wrecked, he would 
not have retained his position as Attorney-General in the Binns 
Cabinet. . 

“Mr. Escombe informed the Dazly Telegraph Correspondent 
only last year that we had no millionaires, and excessive poverty 
was unknown. Certainly this is practically correct ; but when I 
look round, the position seems deadly, and toa man of action it 
sets limitations upon him not to be found elsewhere. His abilities 
may be great, but there is no scope for them, and all attempts to 
engage in any pursuit on a large scale is rendered abortive by the 
parochialism of our Government. Mr. Rhodes knows this by 
experience, and he soon left Natal for the more congenial 
atmosphere of Kimberley. A colony of samples, and such 
samples! The dumping ground for the dreamers, or, as they are 
more vulgarly called, the ‘loafers’; the Planist, the Single Tax 
enthusiast, the Christian Socialist—all find an audience in Natal ; 
while the pothouse politician rules the poll and leads the workers, 
all classified under their respective trades, into the thick of the 
fray. ‘Free Trade, to enable them to live cheaply, and Protec- 
tion against Asiatic competition’ is their battle-cry, never heeding 
the word ‘Empire. Mr. Binns has had the support of every 
thoughtful man in the Colony ; but he alienates many of his sup- 
porters owing to his cynical disregard of other people’s feelings. 
The petitioners against the union he emphasised as ‘dram 
drinkers’—they called themselves the ‘breadwinners’—and Durban 
as 3,000 acres against the colony. This unfortunate failing is 
detrimental to his own welfare and that of the Colony, but it is his 
own character, and that we cannot alter. Mr. Escombe, on the 
contrary, soothes the crowd, and by so doing gets his own way, 
while Mr. Binns, in spite of resistance, gets his own way by sheer 
doggedness and masculine brutality. 

“Where are we now? Mr. Rhodes has not saved the situa- 
tion. He may. We hope he will, and then Natal must fall in line 
even at the expense of increased taxation. In the meantime we 
are following the progress of the Cape elections with interest.” 

NATALIAN, 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THAT IRISH RENAISSANCE 


A WELL-KNOWN writer the other day, in a veritable cri de 
caur, confessed his inability to understand the Celtic 
The * Cattic Renaissance. Speaking feelingly for the 
Renai > insignificant remainder of the human 
enaissance . : 
race, he added, more in sorrow than in 
anger, that no one else is much wiser. Perhaps he had 
taken too seriously some excellent fooling by Mr. Lang 
and Mr. Zangwill. On second thoughts I am not alto- 
gether surprised at his darkness. What stands in some 
minds for the Celtic Renaissance must indeed have been a 
serious puzzle to the “intelligent foreigner.” At times 
even the grave-minded Englishman on comparing its 
‘‘programme” with certain published results must have 
felt like Sancho Panza at the sight of that immortal feast 
whose courses were swept away before his hungry palate 
could revel ina morsel. Or he may have given it up as 
something kindred to one of the Puck-like jokes of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. 


The trouble with things Irish is augmented by one 
deadly fact. Literary Ireland has suffered much from 
mediocrity and superficiality, Irish and 
Surface Irishry English. Most writers who have dealt 
with Irish subjects have treated of surface 
things, externals. The complexities, the organic life, the 
abiding trends, have been interpreted in small degree 
only. Too many writers or critics seemed to see a small 
part of some side of the Irish world of their own day, 
whether at home or abroad, reminding one of the Ame- 
rican tourist who, mistaking Spike Island for Ireland, 
declared that it was “‘a country, sir, which kicked up a 
durned row for so small a place.” 


The philosophic reader who, rising superior to the 
habit of taking a part for the whole, and a few side-lights 
The Thirst for ei many-sided truth, gets a representa- 
Kuswlodge ive array of facts to go on with, will find 
that the Celtic Renaissance in a general 
way is the outcome, consciously or not, of at least two 
great national trends. Expressive of the passion for self- 
expression of an essentially literary people whose intellec- 
tual development has been arrested over and over again, 
it shows, whether fully or not, two of their unbroken 
characteristics. And it is in direct succession to move- 
ments, large or small, which in other generations have had 
a similar significance. 

In the Irish character there has always been a passion 
for learning, for scholastic propagandism. There has also 
been a passion for nature-worship of a somewhat mystical 
species, for imaginative literature, for occult science, for 
the development generally of those things which, in Mr. 
Lang’s happy phrase, concern ‘‘the X region” of our 
nature. Missing this educational and this occultist enthu- 
siasm, and fastening on the more obvious traits, atti- 
tudinisings, agitations, and sword-play of the national 
character, is to get the body or some of it with but little 
of the spirit. How strikingly both traits are illustrated in 
the story of even the peasantry is very curious, but cannot 
be dealt with here in any detail. Of the one the beautiful 
imaginings that fill the story and legends of the Irish 
Paradise (a ‘‘cycle” in themselves), Irish folk-lore, the 
legends that finally affected even the genius of Dante, the 
persistence of spells, charms, fairies, dream signs, and 
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many wizard imaginings are part of the proof. For the 
other, we need but mention the elaborate ancient Irish 
scholastic system, the mission of Irish monks as Conti- 
nental educators, the work of home astronomers and 
artists, the early and medizval Irish schoolmen, the per- 
severing struggle in the Penal Days for education, not- 
withstanding the enactments against*it :— 


When crouching ’neath the sheltering hedge, or stretched 
on mountain fern, 


The teacher and his pupils met, /e/onious/y to learn. 


Coming nearer our own day, it is sufficient to draw atten- 
tion to the extraordinary index to national character which 
is found in the history of the ‘‘ Poor Scholars,” or in the 
hedge schools at which the peasantry studied and shivered 
for generations previous to the age of the National 
Education system. Even during the tremendous Land 
League upheaval there was a representative element in 
the country, which, as in every previous movement more 
or less national, essayed to make the most of the popular 
love of education and literature, to develop it upon broad, 
trained lines. It was part of this element which led to 
the Irish Literary Society in London, the National 
Literary Society in Dublin, and other things which are 
indices of what has been, perhaps, too lightly named the 
Celtic Renaissance. It is necessary to point out that this 
‘*movement,” such as it has been, has been mainly 
educational. Alert Irishmen and Irishwomen have simply 
tried more or less to separate the chaff from the grain in 
Gaelic and Anglo-Irish literatures, and in various ways 
have consciously, or unconsciously, appealed to, essayed 
to throw more light upon, and to develop, those two 
aforementioned trends in the race to which they belong. 


With this studying, sifting, ingathering, educational 
‘*movement,” creative literary ideas have been in some 
measure interwoven. A few workers in 


: The the current have had the real sense of 
Irish Literary i; t th h b dj 
Society iterature, others have been ordinary 


bookmakers. Of the first the most con- 
spicuous example is Mr. W. B. Yeats, who has often 
emphasised the visionary trend in his compatriots’ cha- 
racter, and is himself its best living embodiment. The 
pity has been that Mr. Yeats has insisted that this one 
primitive, occultist idea is everything in Irish life and 
literature, and that the development and expression of 
that alone are the Irish literary mission and problem. 
However Mr. Yeats and his work are- better than his 
theory. But this mystical poet is above the Man and the 
Critic in the Street, and with these the idea of the Irish 
Renaissance has been derived from a curious, though in 
essence an honest, project associated in part with Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy and in part with the Irish Literary 
Society. It has made puzzlement, amazement, and food 
for the Philistine, worthy though it may have been accord- 
ing to its lights. Sir Charles is a well-meaning man, with 
a share of administrative experience, a love of the literature 
which never soars too far from the obvious, and a zest for 
the other Irish side, the educational, which I have dwelt 
upon above. A few years ago, by accidents with which I 
need not deal here, he became in the public mind the 
embodiment or the leader of this Celtic movement, and 
utilised the occasion by issuing a series of reprints and 
volumes, some sober, some average, called the New Irish 
Library. Whatever purpose they served they had not the 
remotest suggestion of the new spirit of study, enthusiasm, 
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love of artistic work,“and desire for philosophical Irish 
interpretation which characterised some of the younger 
men. Sir Charles’s idea of an Irish literary movement 
was something that would teach a little about the obvious 
facts of Irish history and Irish administration, that would 
revive jog-trot rhyming, that would discuss main drainage 
and polytechnics and the best breeds of Irish cattle, that 
would point out necessary amendments in Irish Land 
Acts, write essays on the Poor Law, and biographies 
of town councillors. He would create a new 
‘“‘literature”” in the most business-like fashion by 
banding young and old, bookmen, politicians, journalists, 
concert singers, into a Co-operative Literary Supply 
Association, Ltd., which would beat out pamphlets 
and ballads as they were required in much the same 
way as a political agency would turn out election 
leaflets. Much of his Irish Library was about as repre- 
sentative of Irish thought as the Corn Law Rhymes, Robert 
Montgomery, and Secularist leaflets could be representa- 
tive of the English mind of the century. On the other 
hand, a few were very fair examples of bookmaking. 
But the best of them gave scant idea of a Renaissance of 
any kind. Sir Charles of course meant well, but his 
scheme shows what comes of the Irish educational idea 
when unaccompanied by some essence of Irish imagina- 
tion, some salt of Irish humour. 

Apart from that rather mechanical book-work, it is 
interesting to consider generally the typical Irish literary 
matter published within the last half-decade—that of 
Renaissance; though, like so much of contemporary 
English work, it scarcely repays a detailed study. Irish 
folk have been always literary in some fashion—local and 
peasant tradition bears abundant testimony to the fact— 
but during the half-decade in question we have heard 
some talk of the magic word ‘‘artist.” We have had 
some little hope that a few of the newer Irish writers were 
people of clearer and wider outlook than their predecessors ; 
that they had made a frank and philosophical study of 
Irish life, or the Irish temperament as influenced by other 
nationalities; that they had vision and imagination as 
well as some undoubted touch of artistry. So far we are 
not quite sure. There is Mr. Yeats, whose work is well 
known ; but, apart from him, there has been little or no 
[Irish poetry published in the period. As for the prose, it 
is mainly fiction, and as regards that, much interest and 
promise though one finds in the work of Miss Barlow, 
Mr. Mathew, Mr. Bullock, it is impossible to grow enthu- 
siastic about a great deal of it, though there are signs of 
expansive things to come. The finer as well as the more 
sophisticated types of Irish character have not been caught 
at all. A change has come over it, but Irish fiction has 
still remained parochial and traditional. The idealist, the 
statesman, the wit, the mystic, the teacher, in which 
Celticism in its more vivid, volcanic, or erratic evolutions 
has resulted, are not even indicated in its pages. The 
objection that the /iéérateur may find his most plastic 
character away in’ the wilds and by-ways is only partially 
true, and an insufficient answer. Had latter-day Irish 
fiction even dealt greatly or comprehensively with the 
peasant world one would not murmur so much; but the 
peasant of later Irish fiction is only the peasant in glimpses 
and patches. No Irish story-writer of late years has 
created or described one memorable character, sophisti- 
cated or unsophisticated. This is a bold statement, and 
one well-weighed. Gladly would I recant and otherwise 
testify, were such testimony possible. 
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The fact then remains that the Celt, at his best, is 
essentially a lover of culture, a lover of imagination, a 
dreamer, a spiritualist. The ‘Celtic 
A Lover of Culture Renaissance” is doing something to 
create an atmosphere more favourable to 
his nature. Much is being done just now to widen the 
educational system in his own country—he is even to be 
allowed to learn his own history—and, therefore, it seems 
that circumstances are more favourable than hitherto 
to the development of the salient ‘‘ notes” in his indivi- 
duality. Just yet no writer with great original force and 
insight has arisen in his midst ; but when any such writer 
arises he will find abundant material to his hand—not one 
but many such Dianas as Mr. Meredith has interpreted, a 
long tradition such as that Mr. Zangwill found at his 
door, peasants as many-sided as Mr. Hardy has sighted in 
his Wessex. 

Matter-of-fact critics often wonder when certain Irish- 
men talk of their Renaissance, and the literature that 
must come, just (they say) as if one could have a litera- 
ture simply by talking about it, or starting a company to 
promote it. When the Irishman of a particular type— 
often a potential /¢éérateur lost in some distracting pur- 
suit or current—does so speak, he may see deeper than is 
thought. Touched with that literary sensibility which in 
one way or another is existent in the national spirit, he is 
one of the mass crying as it were, the poet would say, for 
expression; he feels that in him, as part of the race, 
there is literature. He is part of the restless racial soul, 
even as philosophers of one school would tell him that his 
soul is of the universal soul a part. 


It seems plain, at any rate, that the thinking world is 
revolting against materialism and materialistic conceptions 
of the universe, and there is little doubt 
The X Region that in the near future the sciences of 
‘*the X region,” to quote Mr. Lang again, 
are destined to make considerable headway. Ireland in 
more ways than one is the X region of the British Empire, 
and seems naturally bound to help the world to more light 
and leading in this mystical plane. It does not need 
more than an elementary knowledge of the older Gaelic 
literature and legends, of folk-lore, and of the Irish 
temperament to reassure one on this point. The mystic 
and the scholastic were the Gaelic ‘‘ notes” at the point of 
highest development—before the disastrous Danish wars ; 
the story since is one of arrested development and much 
distortion, with just spasmodic or disconnected attempts 
toward realisation on the old lines. The ‘‘ Irish Renais- 
sance” means one step nearer the fit field and the fuller 
day of realisation. From all this,.I need scarcely pause 
to point out that by Irish literature I am far from meaning 
literature directly concerned with purely Irish themes 
alone—a narrow idea that finds favour in some places. 
Whenever the national genius has even partially developed 
it has been broadly human in its interest, not merely 
local. Even, however, when it has not been so, it has 
caught and crystallised much humanity and beauty. The 
Irish melodies, which are the expression of most deso- 
late centuries, and the better emigrant poetry of our 
own century, are proofs. Irish mythology, the more we 
get to realise its inner nature, is a more striking proof 
still. 


In conclusion, it occurs to me that I have said little to 
make Irish literary matters of much concern to those who 
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in jarring current parlance are strenuously ‘“ modern,” or 
those who wonder how the ethical and social movements 
“Who will a the generation are to affect literature ; 
Suse nee to Oe Demos is to regard the Muses and 
Feel?” the verities in the coming day. I imagine 
that, though its reverence and its mysti- 
cism are likely to be great balancing influences, Irish 
literature may also have sufficiently revolutionary and 
“modern” turns. It is something of a proof to men- 
tion that the author of ‘‘Evelyn Innes,” the interpreter 
of *‘ Ulick Dean,” is an Irishman. But the point need 
not be discussed now. We may hope with reason that, 
on the whole, Irish literature will make for beauty, like 
so much of its Gaelic counterpart, that, with vision, 
reverie, and, anon, the familiar chastening melancholy, 
it will not lack artistic reticence ; and that, in any case, 
some Irish writers—like their predecessors—will help in 
some wise to answer that eternal want once expressed 
in a question of Matthew Arnold’s—‘‘ Who will teach us 
how to feel?” ww. F. &. 


REVIEWS 


HISTORY WITHOUT HISTORIAN 


“ American History Told by Contemporaries.” Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. Two volumes. London: Macmillan & Co. 
8s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL HART seems to have been im- 
pressed with the familiar truth that history is seldom written 
disinterestedly. He considers it impracticable for a writer to 
approach the subject of American history otherwise than as an 
advocate who has taken a brief. Since the most painstaking 
historian is biassed by sympathies and prejudices and unfitted for 
the service of pure truth, Professor Hart prefers the expedient of 
allowing contemporaries to tell the story of their own time in their 
own way. He has compiled two volumes upon this plan, one 
dealing with the era of colonisation and the other with the build- 
ing of the great American Republic. Laborious as his researches 
have been in the library of Harvard University, and sound as is 
his judgment in the selection of extracts from the voluminous 
material at his command, he has not succeeded in making an 
ideally good history of America. 

Two similar works have been produced in America with more 
Satisfactory results. One is the “ Library of American Literature,’ 
compiled by Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and Miss Ellen M. 
Hutchinson. It is a standard work of rare excellence, with 
sketches, critical estimates, and examples of literary style of the 
workers in the field of American letters. The other is Dr 
Wharton's “Digest of International Law,” with summaries and 
citations of State papers and diplomatic correspondence from 
Washington’s time to the first Cleveland Administration. This is 
a work of comprehensive scope and remarkable lucidity, which 
has imparted definiteness and accuracy to American discussion of 
diplomatic questions. These two undertakings were successful 
because the end in view was distinctly educational. Professor 
Hart, in attempting to deal with the literary memorials of three 
centuries of American history on the same general lines, has not 
been content with a single educational motive. He has not only 
sought to make a scrap-book, in which quaint passages and 
authoritative texts could be conveniently arranged for the instruc- 
tion of students of history, but he has also aimed to entertain his 
readers with an orderly succession of scenes coloured and illumined 
with the spirit of the times. He has been unable to bring these 
two motives into sympathetic touch. Clearness and continuity of 
purpose are essential in a work of educational value, and these 
qualities are lacking. The scenes fail to convey a distinct im- 
pression of the movement and characteristic forces of the drama 
of American history, and, consequently, there is little entertain- 
ment in them. 

The author assumes that the spirit of the Colonial period and 
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of the American Revolution can be made clear if explorers, 
pioneers, patriots, loyalists,and representative men of the governing 
classes are allowed to speak for themselves ; but it is doubtful if a 
single undertone in this confused medley of voices has a distinctive 
note which has not been heard in the orderly recitals of Bancroft 
and other historians. He expresses the hope that the illustrative 
material of these two large volumes will help to bring out in the 
formative Colonial period “the significance of the growth of an 
American spirit which made union and independence possible,” 
and also to reveal the real causes of the Revolution: “the ill- 
judged restrictive system of the home government ; the passionate 
arguments for and against taxation; the fervor of the irregular 
opposition in the Colonies.” A scrap-book of quaint odds and 
ends and forgotten passages was hardly needed in order to illus- 
trate and enforce these plain lessons of early American history. 
No historical writer of any repute has neglected to reveal these 
evidences of the real spirit of the Colonial period and the Revo- 
lution. 

While it would be unjust to speak otherwise than with sincere 
respect of the arduous researches and conscientious labour expended 
upon this compilation of contemporary testimony, it would be un- 
wise to commend this new method of historical study. An advocate 
with a strong bias of his own is to be preferred to a cloud of 
witnesses whose connection with one another and with their theme 
is not apparent, and whose evidence is neither analysed, nor 
subjected to cross-examination, nor luminously summed up. One 
of the foitles of American educators, progressive and systematic as 
they are in their work, is a tendency toward constant variation in 
methods of instruction. There is incessant experimenting with 
new fads and hobbies, and teachers are sensitive whenever they 
are charged with being old-fashioned in system and in danger of 
falling behind the times. The infection seems to have been carried 
into historical literature. The new method of writing history dis- 
penses with the historian. Contemporaries are allowed to stew in 
their own juice, and the editor furnishes a few practical hints for 
exploring the sources of original material. There is disinterested- 
ness, and there is neither prejudice nor bias, but possibly there is 
little enlightenment for the reader. 

One of the anomalies of American historical study is the neglect 
of the political and social movements of the present century. The 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods have been reaped and gleaned 
until the stubble is dry and the ground bare; and workers are 
constantly appearing with fresh ardour and zeal for devising new 
methods of harvesting. The last three generations, when history 
has been made hand over hand, have not escaped observation, but 
there have been few workers in the field although it has been white 
for harvest. In American colleges the professors of history 
ordinarily bring their lectures to a close with the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1788. Biographies of American statesmen of the 
middle period preceding the Civil War are plentiful, but there are 
few comprehensive works relating to the political struggles and 
march of events during the century. The only conspicuous 
exception is the literature of the Civil War, which now comprises 
a voluminous library. The history of their own times has other- 
wise possessed few attractions for American readers. The glamour 
of the Colonial period and the storm and stress of the war for 
Independence have never ceased to fascinate their imaginations, 

Professor Hart’s eclectic system of compilation would have 
been more useful if he had applied it to the last hundred years of 
American history. He might have helped to reveal the general 
trend of political progress under the compromise Constitution, in 
which slavery was the price paid for the Union with a ransom to 
be ultimately collected in blood and treasure after anti-slavery 
agitation and civil war. He might have explained the relations of 
the Washington Farewell Address doctrine of abstention from 
European affairs to the Monroe doctrine of “ Hands off the 
American Continent”—a matter which has caused confusion of 
opinion throughout the world. He might have brought out the 
effects of the series of annexations, by which the national domain 
has been enlarged on the basis of Imperial Federation, with organic 
unity, a common Customs policy outside and absolute Free trade 
within the Union, the Americans beginning where English dreamers 
like Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain are hoping to end. 
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Instead of repeating the familiar motives of the Colonial period, he 
might have brought to light the hidden things of American 
experience, which are inadequately understood at home and 
abroad. 


‘““RAPIER” ON RACING 


“The Turf.” By Alfred E. T. Watson. 


Bullen. 


THE author who can furnish the materials for 229 printed pages 
about racing without giving copious extracts from the works of 
“The Druid,” quoting William Day or old John Kent, or telling 
the story of the offer of Lord George Bentinck’s stud, including 
little Kitchener the jockey, to Mr. George Payne, deserves every 
encouragement. And although there is but little of novelty or 
originality about ‘the style or contents of this book, which was 
probably written more in the interests of the neophyte than of the 
seasoned turfite, there is plenty to interest the average reader. 

Mr. Watson, in defiance of the advice of a celebrity of the past, 
“endeavours to furnish reasons” for his beliefs ; and most of these 
reasons will hold water. ‘That there is no royal road to the pro- 
duction of good horses” is self-evident ; and that the advocates 
of what is called \“ scientific breeding” ,occasionally protest too 
much is also certain. But our author is unduly hard on the 
“ Figure System,” formulated by the late Mr. Bruce Lowe, and 
which Mr. Watson describes as “supposed to show how Derby 
winners are to be bred by mathematics,” and therefore “utterly 
futile.” The said Figure System is supposed to show nothing of 
the sort, but to simplify matters for all interested in breeding. 

The remarks as to trainers and jockeys are sound and in the 
best of taste ; and the chapter on famous horses is one of the most 
interesting in the book. It is, however, news to us that “doubts 
were expressed as to whether Blair Athol was really astayer.” Ina 
stripped gallop on Mickleham Downs two days before he cantered 
in for the Derby, Blink Bonny’s son had beaten Caller Ou over a 
distance of two miles ; and doubts were never expressed as to the 
stamina of this mare, who used to “ farm” the Queen’s Plates all 
over the country. In alluding to Isonomy as a “handicap horse,” 
Mr. Watson has underrated one of the best horses—if not the best 
—that the present century has seen ; and this was the opinion of 
Mr. John Porter, at the time when Ormonde was under his charge 
at Kingsclere. Isonomy certainly was a “handicap horse” ; but, 
had he run in the Derby, where would Sefton have been? To win 
the Manchester Cup, as Isonomy did, with 9 st. 12 Ib. on his back, 
giving 45 lb. to The Abbot—who had finished third in the Two 
Thousand, and subsequently occupied the same position in the 
Doncaster St. Leger—was an extraordinary feat; and, the year 
before, he had finished a good second to Chippendale in the Cesare- 
witch, when giving a lot of weight away. No mention is made of 
Barcaldine, who should certainly have been included amongst 
“famous horses,” for he not only won all his races with the most 
consummate ease—in some instances when unfit—but was never 
beaten in a home test for speed or endurance. 

It is a curious fact that hardly a book has been written in con- 
nection with the Turf which does not contain more or less erroneous 
statements. In accrediting Robert the Devil with turning the 
tables on Bend Or in the Epsom Cup, the author has blundered 
stupidly ; and a still less excusable mis-statement is to describe 
Grey Ley, the City and Suburban winner, as a grey instead of a 
brown, and the property of the Duke of Portland instead of His 
Grace of Westminster. Moreover, in writing of Lord Clifden— 
second in the Derby and winner of the St. Leger of 1863—as “the 
chestnut son of Newminster,” Mr. Watson is betraying unmistak- 
able signs of colour-blindness ; for Lord Clifden was a bay. 

The table of horses who have won more than £20,000 in stakes 
is very handy for reference ; but as, according to our notions, the 
book was written to instruct the novice, it is hardly fair to place the 
winnings of such as Gladiateur, Lord Lyon, and Achievement, who 
lived and galloped long before the era of “ten thousand pounder ” 
races, in the same table as those of Isinglass, Persimmon, and Co. 
Deduct the value of the two Eclipse Stakes won by Orme from his 
total of £32,926, and his winnings would be trifling compared with 
those of his sire, who lacked the opportunities of the other. 


London: Lawrence & 
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The chapter on handicaps is most interesting ; and we com- 
mend the apt and long-called-for remarks on the duties and 
obligations of race-stewards to the stewards themselves. The few 
pages devoted to “the cost of racing” should be read by all who 
are about to indulge in the seldom lucrative pastime known as 
“the great game”; and the most valuable part of Mr. Watson’s 
book is, in our opinion, that which treats of “betting and the 
ring.” But, although the late Fred Archer may have described 
betting as “a very poor game,” he should have added to that 
sweeping statement the words “for some.” One of the most 
mistaken notions which the opponents of betting possess is that 
the bookmaker is a millionaire and a miscreant of the deepest 
dye, whilst the backer is his poor dupe. Those who have had 
much experience of the Turf will at once perceive the fallacy of 
this notion. But it may be added that the backer who wins the 
most is he who trades on illicit information which by right 
belongs to another. Indirectly, betting was by no means a “ poor 
game” for Fred Archer. 

The chapters on steeplechasing are very readable, although we 
make a big pause at the statement, on p. 184, that “‘ Reugny was 
an inferior animal, whose staying had been considered doubtful.” 
Possibly “staying” is a misprint for “starting” ; and it is certain 
that the stable commission to back Lord Aylesford’s horse was 
forestalled, through the information as to the trial reaching the 
bookmakers before Captain Machell received it. So far from 
being “an inferior animal,” Reugny had beaten Disturbance and 
Defence in the home gallop at Limber, and started a very hot 
favourite. There is a story attaching to Reugny, his trial, his 
race, and the after consequences ; but ’tis too long to tell here, and 
might very possibly lead to “ructions.” From his list of famous 
Grand National winners, the author omits the name of Austerlitz, 
the victor in 1877, and, according to Mr. Robert I’Anson, who 
rode so often in the race, the best steeplechaser that ever was 
foaled. 

In conclusion, we can confidently recommend “ The Turf” as a 
valuable addition to the sportsman’s library. 


A SINGER OF LOVE AND LIFE 


“Footsteps of Proserpine, and other Verses and Interludes.” By 
Henry Newman Howard. London: Elliot Stock. 


“A FRAIL and sentient Eye in the world’s blind bulk,’ says Mr. 
Newman Howard regarding man’s soul, haplessly socketed in the 
drifting universe of brute matter. Something like that—very frail 
and perilously sentient—seems poetry among the grinding forces 
of daily life, the obliterating grossness of common opinion. The 
world is too much for it—slightly to amend Wordsworth—and the 
clearer the Eye, the better does it estimate the odds against it. 
Note that it was never so much the fashion as now for a man to 
dedicate his book of poems to his wife. A pretty fashion and a 
wholesome ; yet it seems like the last bid for encouragement, for 
support, in the hour of imminent disesteem. 


But you my songs approve 
For my sake and for song’s, 
For praise of perfect love 
And fervid hate of wrongs ; 
But most of all, I deem, 
Because therein you trace, 
Broken, as in a stream, 
Some image of my face. 


Thus M1: Newman Howard, whose verse does in fact deserve 
a more attentive hearing than at the actual moment it is likely to 
get. Itis scarce tothe tune o’ the time; for it is neither crazily’ 
erotic, nor pseudo-sacred, nor does it wake the banjo themes of 
patriotic balladry. Also, despite the lines quoted, the book gives 
not so much the image of a face—the expression of a personality, 
with its variety and its accidentals—as the feeling of a presence, 
a prevailing mood, a manner of thinking about some simple andi 
important things. There is more than thought, of course; there is 
emotion. But it seems a conclusion from the thought, its applica- 
tion, its passage into life. And the first moment of Mr. Howard’s 
thought is mere discouragement because of the time and its 
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tunes. Howbeit, he celebrates here also the goddess of his 
deliverance—that “Uranian Aphrodite” who sees to it that 
loveliness shall not fail from Nature and that hope (and gaiety and 
the love of art) shall spring eternal in human breasts. 

In “The House by the Sea,” “ Ket the Tanner,” and “St. 
Thomas in India,” Mr. Howard treats a passionate tale dramati- 
cally, sings of a popular rising with objectivity informed by feeling, 
and recounts a beautiful legend without a syllable of comment. In 
the poems which give its title to the book, certain flowers are made 
emblems of human story, illustrate love’s fortune and reverse. 
Thus “The Little Gentian” tells of the love between a forsaken 
mother and her child—a boy whose frail life was sustained, it 
seemed, by looking into her eyes, and, when these closed in death, 
sank naturally away. More fully worked, and replete with things 
which we would fain quote, is “ Soldanella,” named from a flower 
which forces its way by its own warmth through the Alpine snows 
and makes a patch of green lawn in the desert of frost : a study of 
the saving tenderness of woman. From this poem alone we 
should be inclined to prophesy fine things of Mr. Howard’s future 
as a poet, and should expect him to do his best in the dramatic 
forms. Yet the right lyric rapture is here also to be found. The 
manner, like the matter, is praiseworthy, being much as an 
achievement and more asa promise. We gratefully accept Mr. 
Howard’s book as itself, indirectly, one of the works of Urania— 
the universal Power, not ourselves, which makes for graciousness. 


TWO WELSH CHURCHMEN 


“Father and Son: Memoirs of Thomas Thomas, Canon of 
Bangor, Vicar of Carnarvon, &c.; and of Llewelyn Thomas, 
Fellow and Vice-Principal of Jesus College, and Canon- 
Designate of St. Asaph. With Selections from the Writings 
of the latter,” &c. London: Henry Frowde. 6s. net. 


As things go in these days it is by a merciful dispensation that 
only one volume of ordinary octavo bulk is devoted to the lives of 
a father and son, who both occupied a large place in their par- 
ticular world, and were heard of beyond it. Besides that, the 
modest volume also comprises the literary remains of the younger 
Thomas, consisting of poetical pieces in Latin, Welsh, and 
English, papers on the MSS. in certain Lisbon libraries and some 
contributions to Basque philology. He was the Newdigate prize- 
man of 1863, and therefore in some sort of way a literary cha- 
racter for the rest of his life. His poems, however, will be best 
appreciated and most admired by his friends, so we say nothing of 
them, except that the one on his father’s death is worth all the 
rest, and, as poetry, is several heavens higher than the memorial 
tribute of verse which fe receives at the hands of Sir Lewis 
Morris. The man himself was one to be admired altogether, by 
everybody with a relish for good and wise and cheerful human 
souls. This account of his work will especially interest that large 
public to which the social and intellectual life of Oxford, the appoint- 
ments and disappointments of Anglican clergy, and the relations 
of Dissenters and Churchmen are intimate concerns or congenial 
topics. Above all, for the history of Jesus College and its relation 
to the Principality—for whose sons the College was meant to be 
an enlightened caravanserai in the alien desert of an English 
University, and of whose best spirit it was meant to be a nursing 
ground and a stronghold, though it largely failed to be either—the 
book is of peculiar value. Upon Welsh higher education Llewelyn 
Thomas had well-known views and some influence, but the tide 
was running strongly against some of the things which he had 
struggled to save when he died suddenly last year. 

Though there is less material for a biography in his father’s 
life, most people will carry away the conviction that the father was 
much the greater man. His career and character are rendered 
here in less than forty pages of quite exceptionally good writing 
and wise thinking. The author of both Memoirs is Dr. J. W. 
Browne, who, for reasons that are insufficient whatever else they 
be, has withheld his name from the title-page. He has brought to 
the task laid on him by the family of his dead friends a com- 
bination of qualities which, we cannot help thinking—indeed, 
expectations of the highest have been aroused—would give 
splendid account of a fuller opportunity. 
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THE AMATEUR ESSAYIST 


“Essays'at Eventide.” By Thomas Newbigging. London: Gay 
& Bird. 35. 6d. 


THE author of these Essays is an engineer, and perhaps the 
most instructive paper in the collection is one in which he gives 
his impressions of a rapid journey through the heart of Europe to 
Constantinople, whither he was called on “ professional business.” 
He is none the less a lover of books who has found time for a wide 
range of scattered reading, and the names of four works from his 
pen appear on the present title-page. He himself would say that 
these are not his real “ works,” and the critic of books is therefore 
not called on to do much more than express his approval and 
qualified admiration for such generous interests on the part of a 
busy man of practice. Most of the essays are on literary subjects, 
and they will be useful to those who need them: But Mr. New- 
bigging is a safe rather than a brilliant guide in the regions of 
appreciation, and we should enjoy his observations more if we saw 
more frequent reason to disagree with or to ponder them. He 
ought not to be content to take the estimate of the commonplace 
Hallam regarding so egregious a personality and talent as John 
Donne. Perhaps Hallam is also to blame for his inclination to 
rank the Sonnets below the rest of Shakspeare. The essay on 
“ The Conceit in Literature” pushes the term too far, or else we 
shall have to describe some of the greatest of Rossetti’s sonnets as 
exercises in that trivial kind. Yet that may be in any case. For 
as there is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, so the 
symbol may shrink, when unsustained by full inspiration, to the 
dimension of the Conceit : like Jekyll collapsing into Hyde. Most 
pleasant is the paper on “Occasional Poets,” by reason of tke 
examples quoted. The “Ungrateful Nannie” of Charles 
Hamilton (first Lerd Binning, and heir to the earldom of Had- 
dington, 1696-1732) ought to be better known, for it is worth 
twenty shelves of typical last-century poetry, and combines fresh- 
ness, charm, and wit in a way to which nobody in our century has 
had the secret, unless it be Austin Dobson. But why has Mr. 
Newbigging quoted the poet Binns of Ohio? Surely “ Do they 
Miss me at Home” is the merest miauling. If Mr. Newbigging 
likes that sort of thing, we can recommend * The Dear Homeland” 
of the latter master as being a long sight better. So much for 
Binns. 

In the essay on Fables and Fabulists Mr. Newhigging tells 
us much about /Esop and Babrius and Locman, the Ethiopian 
(whose floruit was about the time of David and Solomon), and 
Russian Krilof and English Northcote, R.A. But he has never a 
word about Scottish R. L. S. or—a much greater classic in that 
kind—the Bohemian Tale-pitcher of Pins ’Un fame. 


MEREDITH A LA CARTE 


“ Wives in Exile.” A Comedy in Romance. By William Sharp. 
London : Grant Richards. 6s. 


IN the world of letters there are few sights more disconcerting 
than the antics ofa serious writer endeavouring to be humorous. 
We were led to this observation by more than one passage of Mr. 
Sharp’s latest novel. One of the exiled wives, alluded to in the 
title, is married to a Mr. Richard P. Wester, and the insertion 
of the initial P, forms the subject of a laboured joke, five pages in 
length. The same lady writes a letter, in the course of which the 
following apothegm occurs : “ The country can become a minister 
of apathy, but a husband (in the country) can be as bitters without 
the fit concomitant.” It sounds safer to be Nebuchadnezzar, and 
to have done with it. Further on we read that “a tiny girlet, 
wading naked to where her white dress was humped above her 
sun-browned little stomach, making her seem like a froth-crowned 
pot of ale, shrieked excitedly.” After this intemperate apparition, 
we are only mildly surprised by “ Jane Lanigan, a strapping lass 
of twenty, with red hair, a starry profusion of freckles, and a cast 
in the eyes that made each optic seem wildly ogling the other.” 
Sad indeed is it to watch Mr. Sharp—a learned critic, though 
subject to hyperbole, a poet strangely insincere but euphonious 
withal—adorning slang with uncouth pedantry, and growing hoarse 
over his feast of nuts. 
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The novel is dedicated, “in friendship and homage,” to Mr. 
George Meredith, and the influence of that writer is perceptible in 
a description of a dinner :—“ An omelet there was, foamed at the 
fringes as the wave that bore Aphrodité. Dark globes of the 
grape held the cooled ardour of sun and earth. . ... And tem- 
perate they were, these ladies. No mixing of fiery wines. Mrs, 
Wester .. . took, as a nun might take a benediction, a tiny ante- 
prandial sip out of a flagon labelled ‘ Vermouth.’ There was no 
other aspersion upon the brand of dry champagne, contained in 
two golden-legended bottles, each but a little laughing pint that 
knew no harm. With the coffee, whose compelling fragrance had 
already wedded the odours of the sea and now longed for union 
with the quiet flavours of peace lurking in Golden Virginia, these 
joyous captains hesitated. Should they spoil by a breath, a 
suspicion, that proper pride of the lone distinctive palate? . The 
question troubled. Cognac—it was old, matured as by grace of 
God and the care of Bacchic man, conserved flame devoid of any 
burning fire—obviously expected reverent heed.” 

Even Mr. Max Beerbohm, whose “homage” is of another 
variety than Mr. Sharp’s, has not caught the Meredithian trick 
more neatly. Inthe “girlet . .. like a froth-crowned pot of ale,” 
we have already been reminded of Mr. Meredith’s assertion that 
“ale... circulates beneath a dazzling foam, fair as the first 
woman.” But this dinner, with its nuptials of coffee with ozone, 
its far-fetched-simile, its staccato touches, its air of gravity and 
debate, is simply Mr. Meredith @ /a carte. 

We have not left much space wherein to deal with the outline 
of Mr. Sharp’s plot. Briefly, it is this : Two wives—a blonde and 
a brunette of beauty and resource—undertake a yachting trip with- 
out their husbands, and with a crew composed entirely of women. 
There are two captains, and, to obviate the risk of jealousy, two 
first officers—a forbidding Scot and a bizarre Hibernian. It is 
only fair to say that the style of writing improves as the book pro- 
ceeds There is no lack of natural fun developed by the ‘unusual 
circumstances of the voyage. The crew establishes its identity, 
the captains blossom into genuine flesh and blood. They do not 
nearly drown without touching a human chord in the reader ; and 
when they quarrel, in the effort to surpass each other in the use of 
nautical terms, there is a scene of charming comedy, for which 
many an affectation may be forgiven. 


A GILBERTIAN PERIL 


“The Yellow Danger.” By M. P. Shiel. London: Grant 
Richards. 6s. 
JoHN Harpy is the greatest man that ever was. Dr. Yen How 


comes next. Dr. Yen How led the whole of the Yellow Race, 
400 millions strong, into Europe, butchering, to make room for 
them, 80 millions of Russians and 56 millions of Germans, and 50 
millions of French—everybody indeed on the Continent except the 
Magyars, the Turks, the Lapps, and the Finns. Then John 
Hardy slew all the Yellow Race and Dr. Yen How with them, 
Twenty millions he towed in barges to the edge of the Maelstrom, 
using British battleships for tugboats, and drowned them there. 
As for the rest, he caught 250 Chinamen, vaccinated them with 
Plague virus, supplied by Dr. Fletcher of Harley Street, and let 
them loose, two and two, in the capitals of Europe, now Mongolian. 
“So within three weeks perished, it is said, 150 millions.” This 
left 100 millions to be dealt with, and they were cleared out of 
Europe by two British armies—one led by Lord Wolseley, the 
other by Kaiser Wilhelm. 

“ But now this one appalling fact arose upon the consciousness 
of the British people—that the Continent of Europe was British 
territory. This meant that all Asia and Africa were British too.” 
At this juncture Mr. Shiel summons the minor poets of England 
to “sing for the nation its august present and suggest its future.” 
And they sing it—Mr. William Watson, Mr. John Davidson, and 
Mr. Francis Thompson, each after his kind. Mr. John Davidson 
hymns the present thus— 

Wide, wide is the song of it, 
Martyrdoms, doubtings, 
Battle-words, routings 

Mix in the throng of it : 
Jericho shoutings. 
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While Mr. Francis Thompson prefigures the future after this 
fashion— 
Then one I saw who steered a boat of air— 
A thing with helm complete and valve and sail : 
He called: ‘‘ To bring men nearer man I fare ;”” 
The gods up here—are well. 


Mr. Shiel wields a style as epic as his theme. Take this by 
way of sample. John Hardy is about to destroy the Mongolian 
navy. He is going to do it with torpedoes. And because the 
function of the torpedoes is “not one of aim at all toward a 
particular target, but one of loose direction toward a general 
mass,” he first collects the Mongolian navy into “a general mass ” 
by a piece of tactics, which Mr. Shiel explains with the aid of a 
map. Into this general mass John Hardy lets off all the torpedoes 
in the British navy—all at once. And now was heard “a swift 
series of venomous behemoth bangs, quickening into ever madder 
swiftness, and bawling at last into a steady brooding roar of pas- 
sionate volleyed thunder that seemed to proceed from the very throat 
of Jehovah—rent the universal air, and split the hearing of all 
about that sea. . . . Wide over the ocean the floating millions of 
yellow men heard the staccato of that dread tumult. And many 
a one imitated and repeated the sound with his lips. Pop, pop, 
pop they went, and pop, pop, pop, they went.” Mr. Shiel has 
written a most readable burlesque of Armageddon and the Yellow 
Peril. 


THACKERAY—CONTINUED 


“Barry Lyndon, &c.” By W. M. Thackeray. London: Smith, 


Elder. 6s. 

THE fourth volume of the “ biographical edition” of Thackeray’s 
collected works has reached us ; and this time Mrs. Ritchie, pre- 
facing the number with the usual graceful introduction, affords us 
glimpses of her father heading a family. ‘ Almost the first time I 
can remember my parents was at home in Great Coram Street,” 
she writes, “on one occasion, when my mother took me upon her 
back, as she had a way of doing, and after hesitating for a moment 
at the door, carried me into a little ground-floor room, where some- 
one sat bending over a desk.” The “someone,” of course, was 
Thackeray, working hard to provide comforts for the pair of them. 
They had a man-servant in Great Coram Street, “ Old John,” with 
the funny knee-breeches : “ probably the livery of the Carmichael- 
Smyths, for Old John had come up from Devonshire and Lark- 
beare (quite a Wessex-sounding name this), where he had faithfully 
served them all. Old John was young Miss Thackeray’s first love. 
He used to teach me to sip porter out of a pint-pot, and to take 
my part when I was naughty; 1 can still hear him calling: for 
Missy’s chop, and announcing the important fact that she was cry- 
ing for her dinner. I hada fine time of it,” continues the writer. 
‘“ My mother used to give me chocolates, and play prettier dance 
tunes even than organs in the street outside. I was but little over 
two years old .... From the old scraps and notes remaining, I 
can realise the life we led, of which the sunny picture is still before 
my eyes. The drawing-room windows opened to a balcony ; on 
the other side of the room, my mother with pretty shining hair, 
used to sit at her piano.” There is a drawing by the happy father 
on the next page, with “ Mother and Child” written underneath. 
“In those days,” continues Mrs. Ritchie, “my father was working 
for the Zimes and the Morning Chronicle, for the ‘ Cruikshank 
Annuals, and for ‘Bentley,’ for ‘Fraser,’ and other periodicals. 
The accounts which still exist show how hard he worked, and how 
much quill-driving is necessary to keep even a modest household 
going in a little back street in London. My mother used to laugh, 
and say she had helped to make his fortunes when she introduced 
him to the Zzmes.” 

And later we read how in 1839 “ my parents lost a little child, 
of whom my father never could speak without emotion... . . He 
has spoken of this time himself in the preface to ‘The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond’ (‘the best story I ever wrote,’ my father 
said). There is a tone in it which is almost like a keynote to much 
of the sad experience at this time ; and which vibrates on as some 
notes do.” And later, in 1840: “After my mother’s illness the 
little household in Coram Street was broken up and we all went 
abroad.” 
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A very different picture this makes to Trollope’s virtuous re- 
flections on his master’s idle habits. Thackeray was hard{at it 
during these years, keeping a good roof over the family head_and 
doing his work like a man. Barry Lyndon was written after the 
Hoggarty Diamond, and then followed the Journey from Cornhill 
to Cairo. Of the first, Mrs. Ritchie tells us how “ my father once 
said to me when I was a girl, ‘You needn’t read Barry Lyndon, 
you won't like it?” The book was written in London and during 
the journey from Cornhill to Cairo. In Thackeray’s diary for 
1844 we get glimpses of the finish. Here are some of the entries: 
“ Malta, ov. 1.—Wrote ‘ Barry,’ but slowly and with great diffi- 
culty.” Mov. 2.—“ Wrote ‘Barry’ with no more success than 
yesterday.” ov. 3.—“ Finished ‘Barry’ after great throes late 
at night.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, most energetic amongst the “ dis- 
coverers” of new writers, has at last given us the biography of 
Mr. E. V. Lucas. Children, cricketers, and readers of the Glove 
and Academy—we do not suggest fora moment that they are all 
on the same intellectual plane—are familiar with the work of Mr. 
Lucas, one of whose especial claims to gratitude is that he is of 
those who have helped to lift London literary note-writing from its 
depths of dulness. Once on a time the art was not much higher 
in the intellectual sphere than police-court reporting. “Fleet 
Street has no god, and d—— little style,” somebody says in a novel 
of the hour; perhaps referring—but it would be ungracious to 
particularise. Some of Mr. Lucas’s work—like much current 
Press work it is very unequal—puts one in better humour with that 
highway of journalism. 


Mr. Lucas is thirty. He began his journalistic career on the 
Sussex Daily News, published “ Bernard Barton and his Friends” 
in 1893, the “ Book of Verses for Children” and “ The Flamp,” &c. 
last year, “The War of the Wenuses” (written in collaboration 
with Mr. C. L. Graves) plus “ Willow and Leather” this year, and 
he has prepared a volume of correspondence between Coleridge, 
Lamb, and the Lloyds of Birmingham for autumn publication. He 
is “ reader” for Mr. Grant Richards. 


The second volume of the Spurgeon biography, to be ready 
this month, promises to have a high personal interest. There are 
two pens in it—that of Spurgeon himself, and that of his wife. 
He has a good deal to say of his first published works, and of his 
experiences with publishers and readers. He used to correct his 
sermons very carefully in proof before they were published, and 
specimen pages of these corrections have been reproduced. The 
most interesting chapters by Mrs. Spurgeon are those in which she 
tells the story of her courtship and marriage. She also gives a 
bright description of the short honeymoon trip which{the young 
couple paid to Paris. In its enjoyment, the honeymoon jaunt was 
a fitting beginning to an ideal married life. 


The orthodox guide-book is apt to become a weariness to the 
flesh. Visitors to the Braemar district will, however, find the 
* Unconventional Guide-book and Literary Souvenir,” which has 
been written by the Hon. Stuart Erskine, to be both “ unconven- 
tional” and extremely interesting. It deals not only with the 
scenic features, but with the historic associations and spirit of the 
locality. Not unnaturally, perhaps, there is a good deal about 
the Erskine family, and prominence is given to the raising of the 
standard by Lord Mar in 1715. Mr. Erskine fears the intrusion 
of a railway, and implores the inhabitants to “ concede nothing to 
the Sassenach tripper except what is reasonable and agreeable 
to concede.” He also deplores the gradual disappearance from 
the district of the kilt and the Gaelic, and, in addition to urging 
Braemar Highlanders to resume the garb of their ancestors, 
advises Braemar visitors to get up the Gaelic tongue “instead of 
reading ridiculous novels and speaking disrespectfully of the 
weather.” Unquestionably it zs an “unconventional” guide-book 
this. It has an interesting topographical and antiquarian chapter 
by the Rev. John G. Michie, and is published by Andrew Elliot, 
Edinburgh. 








. 
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One of Mr. Murray’s volumes for the early autumn is by a 
clever American newspaper woman. They don’t say pressman or 
presswoman in America—terms which are quite wrong—and 
therein they set us an example. ‘Phe writer is Miss Mary Krout ; 
while her subject is “ Hawaii and Revolution,” meaning the ’93 
crisis, which saw the dethronement of the dark but comely Queen. 
Miss Krout was in the Sandwich Islands at the time, and so is 
able to write her personal experiences and observations. She is 
very gossipy, has a keen eye for colour and effect, and, when 
necessary, she does not spare her compatriots. The volume will 
derive an additional interest now that Hawaii has practically 
become American territory. 


Dr. William Barry, one of the ablest, and probably the most 
progressive and independent, of Roman Catholic writers in 
England, has expressed himself with characteristic courage and 
frankness over Mr. George Moore’s defence of the principles that 
guided him in writing the story of “ Evelyn Innes.” “ You claim 
for the artist,” Dr. Barry writes, “a freedom which we all grant to 
the physician, the lawgiver writing about social phenomena, the 
biologist, and in general to the man of science, who finds nothing 
common or unclean. ... You ask me whether you have stated 
the Catholic view; I answer, Undoubtedly. The Church, 
before condemning an author’s work, considers it as a whole ; its 
details are governed by its scope and tendency, which, if they are 
sound, will justify very free handling on his part. Where the 
book has substance and life time will soften the crudeness in- 
cidental to fresh attempts at symbolising moral truths.” It is 
wholesome to find a clerical judgment at once so broad-minded 
and at the right artistic point of view. It increases the interest in 
Dr. Barry’s own novel, also “ modern” in a measure, which is to 
appear in the autumn. 


To those who, from a desire to appreciate certain peculiarities 
of the Kailyard school, or from some other motive, wish to know 
somewhat of the differences between Auld Lichts and New Lichts, 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers, and the innumerable other ecclesi- 
astical divisions and sub-divisions north of the Tweed, the little 
volume by Mr. J. T. Findlay on “The Secession in the North” 
may be commended. The author gives an interesting picture of 
some of the Dissenters who flourished in the district of Buchan 
about the end of last century, and later, and he also tells a number 
of capital racy stories. 


Within recent years the Monroe Doctrine has become a house- 
hold phrase, although, indeed, the thing for which it stands will 
be in the balance until the Spanish-American war has been 
settled. However, there was ample brief for the publication of 
the writings of James Monroe, whose name has been associated 
with this great plank of American policy. These writings are now 
being edited by an official of the Senate Library at Washington, 
and in due time they will be published here as well as in America. 
Monroe, like some other fathers of the United States, was a man 
very able with the pen. He wrote on many subjects, and the 
result is expected to make six or seven large volumes. 


The Weekly Sun has again passed through a spell of editorial 
transition, and, curiously enough, is now printed at the office of the 
Morning, whose editorial tradition has a more than April fttful- 
ness. Mr. Christie Murray, who is responsible for occasional 
dogmatic, but not always luminous or convincing, criticism in the 
former paper, is now the editor of the latter. Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
remains with the Weekly Sun as contributor. 


Menie Muriel Dowie is writing a Scotch novel, which is de- 
scribed as something of a new departure for her. Has her story, 
“The Hint o’ Hairst,” been forgotten ? 


If we are a people who hardly know how to dine—the bulk, 
and busiest of us, that is to say—the fault cannot be laid upon Sir 
Henry Thompson. His book on food and feeding having run 
through edition after edition, in the course of years, is now to 
appear in what will probably be its final form. “I propose,” says 
Sir Henry in his preface, “to bring the subject up to the present 
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date and to utter my last words respecting it.” Of late he has 
studied “slow cookery” with much interest, and he records the 
results of various experiments. He approves “slow cookery” as 
making meat most easily digestible, most nutritious, and most 
agreeable to eat. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier have just published 
a new volume of the Famous Scots Series, ‘“ Sir William Wallace,” 
by Professor Murison. This author's sound scholarship and 
eminent qualifications as a historian should make the volume as 
interesting and trustworthy a production as any hitherto contributed 
to this popular series. 


Mr. Richard Dowling, who died the other day at Tooting, had 
been but slightly in evidence in the literary world during the past 
few years, ill health having been telling upon him for a consider- 
able time. “ His life was gentle”—and singularly retiring ; his 
personal verve and charm were winning ; while in many ways he 
appeared a genial specimen of the man of letters of a mellow, a 
less garish, day. He wrote much that was merely ‘current 
fiction” ; but some things in a few novels, and other things in a 
few essays, showed the skill, the literary grace, and the playfulness 
of spirit that were his, One feels that he should have achieved 
more. There was a brief day when he seemed the most promising 
Irish writer of his generation. 


The quarterly Avzerican Journal of Philology has a’standing 
of its own. Beginning with the current number (xix.-1898 volume), 
the journal will be published by the Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Maryland. The London representatives of the journal will 
be Messrs. Kegan Paul. 


The mere fact that the late Dr. Norman Macleod’s story of 
“ The Starling” has run through ten editions, and that an eleventh 
has been called for, bears testimony to its popularity. It is diffi- 
cult nowadays, however, to realise the sensation which the story 
created in Scotland when it first made its appearance some thirty 
years ago. To write such a work //ez was a bold step on the part 
of any man, especially so of a clergyman; but Dr. Macleod was 
greatly in advance of his times. When “The Starling” appeared 
in Good Words Scotland was in the throes of a Sabbatarian con- 
troversy of a peculiarly acute and bitter character, and Dr. 
Macleod’s story was clearly aimed against the rigidly righteous, 
who put a severely literal interpretation upon the words of the 
Fourth Commandment. -Whatever may be said of the Scottish 
Sabbath of to-day, there can be no question that it is very different 
from what it was, and it is scarcely too much to say that “ The 
Starling” did more towards the liberalising of the sentiment which 
then existed than all the speeches which were made and all the 
articles which were written. It was most emphatically a “ novel 
with a purpose,” and, unlike most works of this class, it accom- 
plished its purpose. Judged, however, purely as a story, it is still 
interesting, and its simple and affecting language appeals to the 
heart. The new edition, published by Burnet & Isbister, is em- 
bellished by the old woodcuts, designed by William Small, which 
appeared in Good Words. 


Some years back Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain wrote a most 
informing book on “ Things Japanese.” It was a tribute to the 
advances made by Japan that the volume could be printed and 
produced in that country. Now Mr. Chamberlain has been re- 
vising his work for a third edition, which will appear here very 
soon. He might well write of Japan with insight, for he was 
Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of 
Tokio. “We are,” he says in his introductory chapter, “ per- 
petually being asked questions about Japan.” Here are his 
answers put into the shape of a dictionary, not of words but of 
— an encyclopedia in the least, only sketches of many 
things. 


The Kélnische Zeitung states that the Cotta Publishing 
Company will shortly ,issue Bismarck’s Memoirs, which it has 
acquired for the sum of 1,000,000 marks. 
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The following letter, on the subject of the forms of agreement 
which the Publishers’ Association propose that authors should 
enter into when bringing out their books, appears in the August 
number of the Author :— 


‘‘T have seen the draft contracts. Nothing that you, or the 
Author, or the whole Society [of Authors] has ever done to, or said 
about, the publisher will condemn him as thoroughly as his own 
notion of fairness set forth for him, by his own lawyer, in his own 
way. Can one say more than that >—RUDYARD KIPLING.” 


Readers of “The Light that Failed” will recollect how “ Mr. 
Dick Heldar” fared with his publisher, and how Mr. Kipling de- 
scribed the connection with a zest which fully prepared us for the 
above epistle. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel 


“THE Land of the Monuments,” a second edition of Jr. 
Joseph Pollard@s monumental work, wherein he retails his ex- 
periences in Egypt. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 456. 5s.) 


Theology 


“ Belief and Life,” by 7. Rhondda Williams, Minister of Green- 
field Congregational Church, Bradford, is a collection of two dozen 
sermons on such popular subjects as “ Religion, Theology, and 
Science,” “Immortality,” and “ Faith in Signs and Without Them.” 
(Horace Marshall & Son. Pp. 385. 35. 6d.) 


Ceramics 


“ Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain,” by William Bemrose. 
This is a history of the potteries named, and is a handsome volume, 
with excellent photographs of the wares treated of. (Bemrose & 
Sons. Pp. 174.) 

“The Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw,” by W. Turner, 
also deals with the history of two centres of ceramic industry, and 
like the preceding work is excellently turned out. (Bemrose & 
Sons. Pp. 349.) 

Belles Lettres and Verse 

“ Aurora la Cujifi: a Realistic Sketch in Seville,” by R. 2. 
Cunninghame Graham. The author quotes, in extenuation of his 
“ realism,” the following lines of Burguillos :— 


Si escribo veras nadie las entiende, 

Si burlas me prohibe que las haga, 

Si alabanzas nadie me las paga, 

Pues que tengo de hacer si todo ofende ? 


Any of the religious weeklies, however, would have published his 
sketch. The only wicked side to the thing is its price. (Leonard 
Smithers. Pp. 23. 5s.) 

“ The Matterhorn Head, and Other Poems,” is a collection of 
verse by the Rev. Charles Adams, the animal psychologist. The 
first poem has as fima/e this stirring couplet :— 


Is there hope that a dog may arise from the dead ? 
The answer is, Yes—from the Matterhorn Head. 


The collection is dedicated to Eugene Field. (New York: The 
Bureau of Biopilism.) 
Miscellaneous 


Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Co. send us half a dozen illustrated 
guide-books. The pictures are photographic, and the volumes are 
cheap at a shilling each. They are as follows; ‘“ London,” 
“ Bournemouth and the New Forest,” “ Scarborough,” “ Penzance, 
Land’s End, and Scilly Isles,” “The Highlands and Islands,” 
“Belgium and Holland.” (Ward, Lock, & Co. Average 
pp. 200. Is.) 

“Worker and Trader” is a disquisitive pamphlet on the 
relationship of the employer and employed. The religious side of 
the situation is well brought forward. (David Nutt. Pp. 23. Is.) 

“Selections from Taine.” This little book, edited by Francis 
Storr, so well known in connection with educational works, should 
prove a welcome addition to the list of School Readers. (Blackie 
& Son. Pp. 130. 15. 6d.) 
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“ A New Sequel to Euclid,” Part I., by W. J. Dilworth, M.A., 
7.C.D., is an elementary treatise which carries out its author’s 
prefatory intentions—viz. to afford, “in a complete and compact 
form, those exercises in geometry which are of most use in helping 
the student to solve other exercises, as well as those which are of 
themselves intrinsically important.” (Blackie & Son. Pp. 79. Is.) 


New Editions and Reprints 

“Studies of the Mind and Art of Robert Browning,” by /ames 
Fotheringham. Third Edition. The book has been revised and 
added to, and those parts of it affected by Mrs. Orr's “ Life and 
Letters,” and by Mr. Kenyon’s “Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,” have been rewritten. (Horace Marshall & Son. 
Pp. 576. 75. 6d.) 

“The Ways of Life,” by 1/rs. Oliphant. There are two stories 
in this volume bearing out Wordsworth’s sentiments when he 
said :— 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But after comes ia the end despondency and madness. 


(Smith, Elder, & Co. Pp. 330. 25. 6d.) 


SCIENCE NOTES 


CAPTAIN ABNEY, F.R.S., has cut some exposed and developed 
photographic films into very thin slices, by means of a microtome, 
in order to microscopically examine the dis- 
tribution of the decomposed silver salt through- 
out the gelatine. In a somewhat under- 
exposed film the silver grains were found in thick clusters at the 
outer surface of the gelatine, and, upon exposing for a longer time, 
the light was able to penetrate further into the film and so decom- 
pose the silver salt at greater depths. The writer then examined 
the effect of “intensifiers” upon the developed films, and points 
out that the increase in the strength of the image is due to an 
increase in the size of the silver particles. The film appeared also 
to become thicker as the silver particles increased in number. 
Experiments on “reversal” of the image were interesting and 
instructive—a prolonged exposure tending to reduce the size of the 
silver grains until they were scarcely visible, even with a high 
power objective. It may be mentioned here that Dr. Kaiserling 
has recently reported that the size of the silver grains in a pho- 
tographic negative are generally about ‘oo5 mm. 


Photographic 


At the last meeting of the Scottish Meteorological Society it 
was announced that both the high and the low level observatories 
at Ben Nevis are about to be abandoned, and 
will cease to exist after October next. This 
course is unfortunately necessary in view of the 
great lack of funds, it being thought meanwhile that these two 
important observatories should receive some State help. 


Ben Nevis 
Observatories 


There is an interesting exhibition of exploration equipment to 

be seen just now at No. 49 Pall Mall,S.W. M. Borchgrevink is 

: about to take an expedition to the Antarctic 

Antarctic regions, and the numerous impedimenta which 

Exploration will accompany him are now on view at the 

above address. The tins of compressed tea, coffee, dried potatoes, 

and other delicacies all point to the advantages with which a 

modern exploring party sets out. A German expedition to the 

South Polar regions will leave Brussels this week under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Krech. 


Some recent attempts, in France and Germany, to prepare 
artificial india-rubber have met with partial success. While the 
a .. French product is remarkable for its complex 
Artificial India- tare! ag the German preparation saasiite 
mainly of oxidised linseed oil and jute refuse. 
The first of these two artificial rubbers has for its foundation a 
substance called “ resinoline,” which itself is made up of oil treated 
with three or four times its bulk of metallic carbonates, and then 
with nitric acid. After undergoing numerous chemical processes, 
this compound is mixed with oxide of manganese, zinc, and methy- 
lated spirit, the whole mass—when kneaded and compressed— 
being found to possess some of the properties of pure india-rubber. 


rubber 
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_ The inventor is pleased to call this production “ Textiloid” ; if the 


“Flamp” had been a great purveyor of rubber, he would have 
probably called it “ smush.” 


The Vaccination Bill has now been read a third time in the 
“Commons” and goes to the “Lords,” hampered by personal 
bias, and with an almost complete disregard 
Vaccnation Bill for the unanimous opinion of the scientific 
world. This question of vaccination, if anything 
at all, is a scientific question : it is a matter upon which the opinion 
of bacteriological experts must receive careful consideration. The 
“ conscientious objector” will be allowed to lay his opinion against 
that of practically the whole medical profession, and the finger of 
the law will act as a sort of make-weight to keep the scales even. 
Altogether, the result of this protracted debate is anything but 
satisfactory, and it is to be earnestly hoped that the House of 
Lords will not pass the Bill as it now stands. 


Steam has just been permanently shut off from the oldest steam- 

engine in the world. The machine, which is inthe possession of 

the Birmingham Canal Navigation Company, 

The Oldest has run for one hundred and twenty years, 
Steam-engine 


having been originally designed by Boulton 
and Watt in 1777. 


The Public Control Committee of the London County Council 
recommend that the flash point of commercial 
petroleuin be raised from 73° Fah. to 100° Fah., 
thereby greatly reducing the danger of lamp 
accidents. This will not mean an increase in cost to the con- 
sumer. 


Petroleum 
Fiash Point 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


THE Cowes week festivities started under the most favourable 
conditions imaginable. Though bright and sunny, the heat was 
not great, and the breeze was sufficient to add zest to the racing. 
The presence of the Prince of Wales, now happily well and on the 
high road to recovery, added the necessary social distinction that 
has been lacking at all the recent functions which helped to wind 
up the London season. Well protected by awnings from sun and 
wind, the Royal invalid reclined on board the Osdorne, watching 
every event with the keen interest of the true sportsman. He was 
then visited by the Queen, and amongst other sympathetic guests 
on board were the Duke and Duchess of Sparta, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, with little Prince Edward, and Prince Nicholas 
of Greece. 

The Duke of York was out and about pretty early most 
mornings, and took his sail of inspection round the course in the 
Satanita, which yacht, by the way, made a good show in the race 
for the Queen’s cup. To the unbounded delight of the inhabitants 
of Cowes, however, it was the Betty, a Cowes-built boat, that 
eventually proved the victor, and snatched the most coveted prize 
from the six other competitors. 

Most of the habitual visitors, as well as many smart strangers, 
added to the gay appearance of the yachts, the Castle gardens, 
and the Club grounds. Lady Londonderry, who never misses her 
Cowes, was staying with Lord and Lady Zetland. She looked 
very neat in a plain blue serge coat and skirt, with a black 
ribboned straw hat, or occasionally a yachting cap. Pretty Lady 
Beatrice Butler was to be seen in a dark grey tailor-made, with 
a mauve blouse ; while her sister, Lady Constance, was all in navy 
blue. They were with their father, Lord Ormonde, on board the 
Mirage, or rowing about in one of its small boats. Lady Randolph 
Churchill, who was staying with the Duchess of Manchester, looked 
exceedingly smart in an Eton tailor suit of black and white striped 
cloth, with a blue silk blouse. Lady Carrington was in white serge 
with a plain straw sailor hat, and Lady Marjorie Carrington was 
in navy blue. Lady Dufferin was also in simple white serge, and 
Lady Stanley Clarke wore a handsomely braided blue serge, with 
black and white in her hat. 

Yachting dress, pretty and becoming as Jit is, does not allow 


[Continued on page 30. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orfrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


—__—— 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon.'Lord Harris, G.C.S I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Compiny, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co’s Branch). 

BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AcEncy 1n America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
nd all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms, 
Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital —£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, | 


Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali, Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp or Direcrors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., MP. ; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 


Esq.; John Young, Fsq. General Manager (Resident at | 


Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. 


and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the | 


Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 
Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application, 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Established in 1836. Incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1849. Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000. Reserve Fund, 
£285,000. . 

The Bank grants Credits on its Branches, and New York 





and Sao Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. | 


Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 

out the United Kingdom, 

Dawson City, Klondike. 
Also purchases or forwards for Co!lection Bills on 

America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 

aud under.akes the purchase and Sale of Stock, and other 

a business, in the British Provinces ana the United 
tates, 


It also issues Drafts on 


By order of the Court, 
A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
No. 3 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


** Branches are now open in the West Kootenay 


District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, 
Kaslo and Slocan, 


Bills purchased | 


| IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE 

for the purpose of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death 
| to meet FAMILY SETTLEMENTS, PARTNERSHIP 
| or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, ESTATE 

DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute 

Security, is which Office will provide this Fund on THE 
| Most Moperate Terms without secrifice of the valuable 
| right to participate in the SURPLUS. The distinctive 
System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for sch requirements. The PREMIUMS 
are so moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or 
£1,230 may be secured from the first for the yearly pay- 
ment which is generally charged (with profits) for £1,000 
only—the £2c0 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate 
and certain Bonus. The WHoLE SurpLus goes to the 
Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no 
share being given to those by whose early death there is a 
loss to the Common Fund. 

| TheSURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was 
| £1,423,000. The additions to policies sharing the first 
| time, speaking generally, varied, according to class and 
duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 per cent. More than 
| one-half of the Members who died during the period 
(1888-1894) were entitled to Bonuses which, NoTWITH- 
STANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE 
| EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES 
were on the average equal to an addition of about 50 


| cent. to the Policies which participated. 


‘THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 

| £10,500.000 STERLING. 

| Heap Orrice -No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 

| EDINBURGH. 

| Lonpon Orrice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E C. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 








LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPAKY | 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES, 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBCRO’ 


AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 


at the landing places, 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


Through the Rockies to 


THE IDEAL TOUR 


IS BY 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


the Pacific Coast, and Home again Round the World 


vid China, Japan, or Australia. 
Apply, CANADIAN PAciFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., 


or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), . 
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BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
¢ magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship nn age | have spacious 
oons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 

TuroucH Service (on Week-days)\—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
; Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 

PARIS : Capt. A. W. CourcHWARD, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 

h. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nigssen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerieLp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. Dz Speyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 ag f 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 





Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
Spur Street, S.W. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOU NDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS........ccceeeeeseeeeseees £30,000,000. 





PIANOFORTES. 


J. B. CRAMER & C0.’s Extensive City Warerooms, 


40 TO 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
CRAMER’S Iron-frame PIANOS from 24 Guineas. 


GRAND PIANOFORTES, New and Second-hand by Broadwood, Collard, 
Cramer, Erard, and other great makers. 


CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ HIRE SYSTEM, OR FOR CASH 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers 
to Her Majesty the Queen, 


33 GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
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much scope for imagination or variety of design. The chief 
novelty of this year’s gowns lay in the fact that so many were con- 
structed with waist-band bodices, instead of the formerly almost 
indispensable coat and skirt. A very popular style was the sailor 
blouse with large turned-down collar, and silk ’kerchief twisted 
beneath and knotted on the breast. This make allows for the 
daintiest of tucked, embroidered, and inserted vests to be worn in- 
side. Whatever material is used for the vest should be cunningly 
repeated at the wrists, so as to give the effect of a whole blouse 
with sleeves, being worn beneath the bodice or coat. Red serge is 
a very popular feature in holiday gowns, and, when tailor strapped 
and stitched, looks neat, and makes a pleasing variety from blue 
and white. 

The small booklet that has recently appeared under the title 
of “The Modern Marriage Market” is contributed to by four of 
our well-known women writers, and contains curiously divergent 
views. The sweepingly condemnatory assertions of Miss Marie 
Corelli about her own sex are most alarming. According to her 
setting forth, no girl goes into society to enjoy herself. She does 
not dance for the pleasure of dancing, nor wear pretty clothes, nor 
strive to be amiable or attractive, except with the sinister motive 
of capturing a wealthy husband. There is no affection, no 
spontaneity, no sincerity or even sentiment, in modern young 
womanhood ; but in their place are avarice, vanity, and immodesty. 
But her definition of the romantic love that conduces to wedded 
happiness strikes one as savouring rather too closely of the 
theatrical to be of a lasting quality. Mrs. Flora Annie Steele goes 
perhaps to the other extreme in advocating utilitarian marriages 
rather than any union inspired by eitherloveor money. She would 
apparently eliminate the individual note altogether, and would have 
persons to marry for the good of the State. This is somewhat on 
the lines of the Platonic ideal, and is certainly as unlikely of fulfil- 
ment, for—like Plato—it fails to take count of the ineradicable 
human passion in humanity. 

To this view Lady Jeune’s is not entirely dissimilar. Without 
vetoing affection altogether, she considers it should rank second, as 
a factor in marriage, to prudence, means, and general desirability. 
Her views on the modern girl are, however, really refreshing after 
the hopeless pessimism that some of our social critics inflict upon 
us. She speaks with kindly tolerance of the growing independence 
and self-reliance which render it unnecessary for our girls to marry 
young. Camaraderie being permissibly on the increase between 
young men and women, girls do not need to take a husband 
simply in order to enjoy the society of the other sex. Susan, 
Countess of Malmesbury, lays stress upon one or two impor- 
tant points, such as inequality in social position, racial diver- 
gences, and hereditary taints. Apropos of the latter subject, 
I have recently read a very interesting book called “For the 
Life of Others.” It sets forth with terrible and uncompromising 
directness the evils of marrying when there is any hereditary 
evil, especially madness, in one’s family. As well as the central 
motive, the book contains some delightful characters, the heroine, 
Bride, being one of the most charming and sympathetic female 
characters that I have lately met in fiction. 

BEATRICE. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


The German in the Kitchen 


THE new Cornhill is an excellent number. An article on “My 
Cooks” is particularly diverting. Here is a sample, dealing with 
a cordon bleu hailing from the Fatherland :—“ That German was 
a delight ; her cookery was often vile, but she was amusing. Her 
first efforts at pastry-making were lamentable. ‘ Margarete, what 
was the matter with the apple tart? The crust was like a stone.’ 
‘Oh, madame, I vorrked so harrd ; I said to myself, now ze harrder 
I vorrk, ze better it will be, so I rolled and I rolled, and I used all 
my strengzt, and now it is von stone!’ One morning Margarete 
bounces into my room, and bursts eut in an injured voice, ‘ Madame, 
does our coachman belong to my towel?’ At last I discover that 
she refers to the round towel in thé*stullery, on which the offender 
had wiped his hands in passing. She was always willing, always 
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ready to work, especially if the work were not in her department; 
and when something in the kitchen stove had ‘ caught, diffusing 
its odour throughout the house, denoting that Margarete was absent 
from her realm, often on these occasions she has been discovered 
polishing the drawing-room windows, or the silver, or doing some- 
thing indoors or out that she was not required to do, and that was 
somebody else’s business. It always occurred to her to have a 
grand ‘turn out’ when guests were present. I believe she gloried 
in making a great show of her work, and kept it and the ‘sweep’ 
consistently for ‘company,’ just to demonstrate to them how a 
house has to be kept going, and Aer capacity for doing things. The 
festivals of the Church were observed by Margarete by bouts of 
home-sickness. Curious slow Gregorian-like chantings emanated 
from the kitchen ; and there Margarete would be discovered, prone 
on the table, chanting the hymns of the ‘ Vaterland, sobbing out 
at intervals, ‘Oh, my parents are so happy to-day. To-day dey 
are boozing wiz der friends; dey are all boozy togezer. I do 
vish I vas dere!’ Her familiar nod and ‘ Gut Tag, if by chance 
she met anyone on the stairs or in the passages, was a source of 
much amusement. On Sundays she was a sight to behold. She 
insisted on wearing a very loud-checked tweed dress and decora- 
tions of coral ew suite, or it might be a blue velveteen dress and 
amber necklace, &c. One day I expected Lord E. to luncheon. 
Now I feel sure that in her heart of hearts Margarete was a 
Socialist ; her lips were tightly pressed together while I was order- 
ing luncheon for this occasion. After a while, in a most nonchalant 
manner, she remarks, ‘Ven zat man kormes to lunch—— 
‘ Margarete !’ I’interrupt, ‘how often am I to remind you to say 
“ Ma’am,” when you speak to me? and you must speak of Lord E. 
as his Lordship, not as “zat man.”’ ‘Ach, ven I say Lord to 
Gott, I cannot say it to man.’ It was not easy to persuade 
Margarete to keep up any regular church attendance. On being 
expostulated with, she announced, ‘In my country, we can be gut 
wisout always running to church !’ She told me one morning that 
to make a certain pudding she required ‘two eggs and one joke’; 
she never could distinguish between the letters y and 7.” 


Starboard Etiquette 


In the new number of Blackwood’s there is a breezy article on 
“ Smollett and the Old Sea-Dogs.” A paragraph on the etiquette 
of the starboard side of the quarter-deck contains some useful 
tips. Here they are :— 


“The starboard side of the quarter-deck belongs to the captain, 
and he walks there alone, unless one of his officers is with him on 
duty or by invitation. This is part of that necessary etiquette of 
the sea without which life would be a perpetual hustle where so 
many are crowded into so smalla space. So the senior officer 
present gets into a boat last, and out of it first, the others going 
in their order, for if it were not so there would be a scramble. 
There was once an. Irish navy doctor—a good fellow and a gentle- 
man—who had not been long enough at sea to ‘learn good 
manners.’ It happened that he was going ashore with other 
officers, and that the first lieutenant was of the party. All were 
in the boat except these two, and the first lieutenant said, ‘Jump 
in, ——.’ ‘After you, my dear man,’ said the doctor, with prompt 
politeness. It was much as if a royal personage had been dis- 
missed from an interview ; but the senior laughed, and it was not 
from him that the doctor learned what a dreadful solecism he had 
committed, To the visitor from the shore who sees its working 
for the first time the rule of the starboard side—to give it a name— 
has an odd appearance. One does not know why everybody 
swarms over to port when a certain cap with gold on the peak 
emerges through a hatchway. It may even be unpleasantly 
enfotced. Thus it chanced once to me to be a guest in the gun- 
room mess of a ship which was out for target practice. I was 
walking with the paymaster, both of us void of any intention of 
offence, on the sacred starboard side, when a midshipman came 
up with a message from the captain, who was on deck, though not 
on the quarter-deck, that we must confine ourselves to the port. 
There was a plentiful lack of humour on the part of that officer, 
and no sufficiency of politeness; but rules there must be, or ese 
a man-of-war would speedily become a regular built privateer.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
°c FF ££ 
A NOTE ON SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN IN 


FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO SOME BEING PRODUCED BY 
HEAL & SON 


: sr ££ 
BY GLEESON WHITE 
| F Ff £ 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
HEAL & SON 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
es ¢ £F £ 





LONDON 


21 OLD BOND STREET 


“t. DUVEEN BROS. 


NEW YORK; VALUERS AND EXPERTS IN FINE ARTS. 


302 FIFTH AVENUE 





BEST WALUE ON MARKET 


ROPER FRERES & CO. 


ROPER FRERES ROPER FRERES 


MEDIUM DRY EXTRA DRY 


CHA MPAGN E. 
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‘Natal Government Railways. 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 
DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 


First and Second Class CORRIDOR OARRIAGES, provided with Electric Light and 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 



























By Mail Steamers and Rail... ...  ... First Class, £52 5 0 Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, *£21 2 6 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail... - . 4 r4 4 “ mt oa 48 Oe oe oe HS *01 2 6 
» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... = x “* : 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail > » ane Second Class by Rail 
+» J.T. Bennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers ard Bail _,, » 40 14 0 

Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal 
Rovucu Goons, GALVANISED IRGE. 
Normat Crass. INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not less than 5 tons). 
100 $a. bs. 4 a ax a 
Johannesburg... ake pee nie ies 3 ° eee e ° tee Ss. ° 
eta]. 8s, 2d. ... 7s. 8d. ... 5s, 4d. 
Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 
LONDON. | EDINBURGH. 
Tue Acent GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. | t yey i Baad Place. 
CasTLE MAIL Packet Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. A O. Orrrwit 4 6 She dwick Pl 
Union STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within. | bare on Bewick FIACe, 
BuLLarD, Kinc &Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. | GLASGOW. we 
Joun T. Renniz, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. | DonaLp Currig & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. CayzeR IrvINE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. DAWSON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lto. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM, 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 


ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 412 5 11 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3: DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland, 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES; 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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